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All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be add: 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


_ BEWSSAESS SEEMONS. _ 

. An rson who takes a r regularly from 
the postolide—whether directed Po his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
dle for the payment. 

2. Ifa peoen orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arresrages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 








‘POETRY. | 


“NOT AS I WILL.” 
BY H. Ht. 


Blindfolded and alone I stand 
With unknown thresholds on each hand: 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope: 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day mvre surely as [ go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
By some greit law unseen an still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfill, 

e “Notas I will.” 
Blindfolded and alone I wait; 
Loss seems too bitter, gain too late; 
Too heavy burdens in the load 
And too few helpers on the road ; 
And joy is weak and grief is strong, 
And years and days so long, so long: 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That I am glad the good and ili 
By changeless law are ordered still, 

“Not as I will.” 

“Not as L wili;” the sound growa sweet 
Kach time my lips the words repeat. 
“Not as L will;”” the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness, 
“Not as I will,” because the One 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
Por us must allhis love fulfill, 


“Not a3 we will.’’ 
—Independent, 
+ -_—— ca 


HIGHTS AND DEPTHS. © 
Fierce the sea is, and fickle if fair, 
So they say of it,—so let it be. 
But did ever the seaman whose home is there, 
In place of his own true hand and eye 
Trust the ploughman’s skill when the sea ran high 
And submit to a landsman’s usurpature ? 
No, for the seaman loveth the sea 
And knoweth its nature. 
Perils there are on the mountain peak, 
When headlong tamble the turbulent rills, 
But did ever the lowland shepherd ’s fear 
Daunt the heart of the mountaineer’? 
Or did ever the hill-born hunter seek, 
When the snowdrift sweeping the mountain side 
F lies fast and fierce, for alowland guide 
To track the path of a mountain creature? 
No, for the huntsman loveth the hills 
And knoweth their nature. 
Then to whom shall the sailor for counsel go, 
Through the boiling waters his bark to steer? 
And what through the ice and the falling snow 
May guide the foot of the mountaineer? 
Hath the huntsman heed to the pastoral trills 
Which the shepherd pipes to his flock on the lea, 
Or the sailor faith in the fear that fills 
The landsman’s babbling prate? not he! 
Vor the hights and the depths have their ways and 
wills, 
Which they must know who their lords would be, 
And the highlander studies and trusts the hills 
As the mariner studies and trusts the sea, 
But oh, my love! Iam thine in vain 
If thou trustest me not,—and oh, why hast thou 
ta’en 
Counsel not with my nature, nor thine, 
How a woman should deal with this heart of mine? 
‘The sailor the sea doth trust, 
And the hunter the hills, but thou— 
Thou who hast known me, dost 
Trust those whom I scorn to know, 
For the knowledge of me, 
Who have been thine owu 
is in vain if by thee 
1 be still unknown. 


WHAT IS IT FOR? 


Among the letters of inquiry that have come | 
to this office of late, I find the following, from | 


an entire stranger, living in a country town of | 
New England : 

“Your editorials in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL | 
have helped me to decide many questions. . . . 
[should like very much your opinion upon a 
question which puzzles me. 

“The highest educational advantages—that | 
is, a University course, ought to be free, it is | 
evident, to all. Now with this course free, 
should you advise all young women to enter 
upon it, who have a taste for study, bnt no in- 
tention of leading a professional life? Willa 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, Trigonometry, etc., 
be of use to this class? 

“What is the tendency of the Age? Is it to 
lead all young men and women to a higher 
education—to a more thorough culture, in ac- 
cordance with the theory that ‘the best edu- 
cated are the best able to contend successfully 
in the battle for existence,’ or is it, as it has 
hitherto been with the majority of young men, 
for each individual to chose some one branch 
of industry, and td pursue it to the exclusion 
of others ? 

“Perhaps you bave written upon this sub- 
ject, if not I should be very much pleased to 
hear your ideas upon it. It isa question that 
will greatly increase or decrease the young wo- 
men candidates for our colleges. I am 

“Very truly yours.” 


The answer to these questions should be, I 
suppose, very much the same for women as 
for men; though I suppose it to be true that 
the number of women who seek a prolonged 
educational course, for the sake of self-support, 
will always be less than of men. It will be 
less, I suspect, after all obstacles are removed. 
It is likely that women will always be married 
at a younger age than men; and that a larger 
proportion of women than of men will be tied 
to the hearthstone by domestic duties even if 
unmarried. 

But of those who are left free to carry out 
their own purposes in life, there will always, I 
suppose, be two main classes of students,— 
those who study for the love of it, and those 
who study for the sake of some practical bene- 
fit beyond. It is useless to try to settle which 
is the worthier class. In some the intellectual 
tastes preponderate; in others the practical. 
To the last-named, all study is uninteresting | 
except as it has an immediate bearing on life. | 
To the other class, study is its own exceeding | 
great reward, and they would willingly take a | 
vow of poverty and humility, if they can only | 
learn all they wish. In America, in England, 
the practical class predominates in numbers; 
in Germany, even in France, it is the other 
way. The great practical work of the world | 
is commonly done by those who, as my corres- | 
pondent says ‘‘choose some one branch of in- | 
dustry and pursue it to the exclusion of all | 
others.’’ But profound researches and origin- | 
al thoughts are more apt tocome from those 
who love study for its own sake. 

It seems to me very important for every 
woman, as for every man, to seek all the edu- 
cation that can be got. Ifshe lovesany study 
or every study for its ewn sake, she should 
gratify that love, if she can find the means to 
do it, and no opposing duty stands in the way. 
This she should do without any necessary ref- 
erence to leading a professional life. And I 
should say that ‘Greek, Latin, Trigonometry, 
etc.,”” may be of great use to this class, though 
there may be other studies that may be quite 
as desirable for discipline. No branch of 
study can be justly considered a waste of time, 
but any branch may be spoiled by being pur- 
sued in a dry and unnatural way; such as 
learning by heart the French irregular verbs or 
the dates of Greek battles. 

Buteven where there is no such love of knowl- 
edge, it must be remembered that a symmet- 
rical development of mind is the best founda- 
tion for any great work; and that though we 
may be destined to be Specialists in the end, 
it is a pity to begin to be specialists at sixteen. 
Looking ata tree, you see only a single trunk, 
but ifthe roots spread no more widely than 
the trunk, the branches would not spread 
either, and the first strong wind might lay the 
whole prostrate. We must all learn in matur- 
ity to concentrate our lives into one main 
stem, but the wider we have spread our roots, 
unseen, in our early days of study, the better 
for us, in maturity, and the wider will spread | 
our branches, when they come. 

Indeed there are a great many things of 
which it is worth while to know even a very 
little, as a means of intellectual self-respect, 
and to prove that there is no magic in that 
direction, and that one could easily have {.l- 
lowed up that study, had there been time for 
everything. In that most interesting and re- 
markable book, Morley’s “Voltaire,” the au- 
thor rejoices in the short-lived researches of 
Voltaire into natural science, for which he 
had no special talent, “because the number of 
sorts of knowledge in which a man feels at 
home, and is intelligently cognizant of their 
scope and issue, even if he be wholly incompe- 
tent to assistin the progress of discovery, in- 








| if it opposes you. 
| represent you, you will hardly have time, in 


| is appalling! 


| the “Paraphernalia” of the widow. 


spect of understanding, which so fortifies and 
stimulates him in his own special order of | 
work.” (Am.ed.p. 113.) I know able and | 


cultivated men who have felt asecret humilia- | 


tion, all their lives, because they know noth- 
ing of the differential calculus or of chemistry, | 


though they may have learned dozens of harder | cups and saucers and the wearing appearel of | ther male nor female;” 


things. Omne iynotum pro mirifico. I con- | 


tations of such liberality! Even if my means | ject, we decidedly object to the manufacture 


are stnall, [do not wish the extremes to be 
smaller still! 

By some strange oversight, the widower’s 
paraphernalia is not catalogued. Whether | 
his bereavement is solaced by a half dozen | 


the deceased wife, I do not know. But as} 


of that kind of person ” 

And this man, Henry Bellows, upon each 
recurring Sunday, stands before hundreds to 
speak God’s words, ministers in the name of 
Him in whom, says the apostie, there is “nei- 
and women sit and 
listen to such an exponent of the teachings of 


fess to a little of this shame faced repining af- | Scriptures teach that the person of the hus- | “the best of men who e’er wore earth about 
ter Sanskrit, for instance; I long fer a little | band belongs to the wife, and the unity of | him.” 


leisure to have one glimpse inside that charmed 
door, merely to satjsfy myself that it is just like 
any other door. That is why every studious 


husband and wife is repeated by the law, it is | 
safe to conclude his share of the “effects” | 
would be equal to hers. But right here, one | 


In the name of every woman born of wo- 
man, we object, we decidedly object 
“Suppression,” there should be, but not in 


girl ought to learn at least the Greek alphabet, | cannot quote Blackstone to verify such a con- | the direction indicated by the Reverend Doe- 
to dispel the illusion, and put her on an equal- | clusion, for he says the husband and wife are | tor; on the contrary, speed the day, say we, 


ity with her brothers. Till she does, there is 
always a flaw in ber self-respect, and the stu- | 
pidest college graduate inspires her with a pre- 
posterous inward awe. 

And not to overlook the practical question, 
it is very certain that in the higher depart- 
ments of teaching, where the highest salaries 
are paid, there is always a scarcity of thorough- 
ly educated women. A really good teacher of 
classics or mathematics, for instance, com- 
mands a high salary, and is always in demand, 
A woman who can fit pupils for college is now 
rarely found; and this simply, in my judg- 
meut, because women have not been admitted 
to college. Given a supply of college-trained 
women, and I do not see why the high-schools, 
like the lower grades of school, should not fall 


mainly into their hands. T. W. H. 
THE CINCINNATI PRESS ON WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


DEAR JouRnNAL:—The attitude of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial toward Woman Suffrage 
surprises me. It has been athorn in the flesh 
so long. Except voting itself, nothing in 
Ohio can help our cause so much as this most 
excellent paper. To hear the comments of 
men heretofore opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
and to notice their respectful language and 
concessicns, since the Commercial has shown 
a friendly side, gives us hope and courage. I 
am not sure but we all have erred in not hold- 
ing our conventions in the various offices of 
editors, and giving our single lectures only to 
their reporterial staff. 

A newspaper is either one of the best, or 
worst of human agencies for enlightening the 
people. It isa provoking thing to deal with, 
And if it chooses to mis- 


sour natural life, to set yourself right before 
the credulous public. The amount of sin a 
dishonorable newspaper can make one commit 
To harbor'a wish that you 


one, and that one is the husband. 
and human laws at loggerheads! 

So, you see, there is no hope of the Gazette | 
coming up to the demands of the Age, until 
E. D. M. comes up. He knows the extent of 
the injustice done to Woman, and yet does 
not protest against it. The book he wrote 
left his hands, as if its contents were righteous. | 
The improvements made in laws relating to | 
Woinan, the advancement she has made, are | 
not due to Edward D. Mausfield, A. M., au- | 
thor of “The Legal Rights and Duties and | 
Liabilities of Women.” 


Divine | 


Mintam M. Coie. | 





WHAT NEXT? 


DEAR JOURNAL:—What next? was the 
question I asked myself when, just after the 
Social Science Congress, I read an editorial of 
the Nation upon Co-Education. 

I hope some one has kept a list of the ab- 
surd, ridiculous tests that one and another of 
our Solons have wished to apply to this vexed 
question—shall women be allowed to live and 
move and have their own being, or must they 
develop a being to suit some man or men? 

But, of all (hese many tests, the Nation has | 
hit upon the most whimsical. Says Sir Ora- 
| cle: “Moreover a woman cannot bear as much 
alcohol as amancan. An ordinary moderate 
drinker can take a pint of claret without feel- 
ing any effect from it whatever. Almost any 
woman who consumed this quantity at one 
sitting, would find herself in a sad state.’’ 

I do not know that I “number, on my list of 
friends,” any woman who can toss off a pint 
of claret “without feeling any effect waatever 
from it.” Were it of good quality, I should 
think it might make glad the heart. Bat J | 
know some country women of the editor of the 
Nation who, at breakfast, take their pint of 
| sherry and water—not that s9-called sherry, 
| manufactured largely in all our towns—but | 
the generoug juice warmed by the sun of An- | 
dalusia; women who repeat the process at 








might blot out of existence such a sheet and 
all connected with it, is possible and dreadful! 
I never hear of an editor lending his columns 
to advance the cause of Equal Rights, that I 
do not say to myself, ‘One chance less of my 
missing the kingdom of heaven !’’ 

You need not expect the Cincinnati Gazetle 
to agree with the Commercial or WoMmAN’s 
JOURNAL. One half of its agricultural col- 
umns is really given to Woman’s sphere—a 
boy-and-girl discussion of “lovely woman” 
and her “‘sweet influence.” Lesides, E. D. 
M. 1s its chief contributor, and he wrote a 
book many years ag9, on “The Legal Rights 
of Women,’’ and found that divine and human 
laws were dealing so justly by them, that he 
finished his work without advising any change. 

Woman herself is writing a sequel to his 
book, and she does not wholly agree with Mr. 
Mansfield. For instance, on page 263, he says: 


Scriptures teach that the person of the wife 
belongs to the husband. 
men must govern their families, and women 
submit to their lawful requisitions. 

Then he adds: 

The first great principle of Scripture, the 
unity of husband and wife, is repeated by the 
law. Theyareinlaw,one person. This great 
principle has therefore all the authority of hu- 
man and divine law. This fundamental prin- 
ciple should be borne in mind throughout this 
investigation; for upon it, as observed by 
Blackstone, depend nearly all the legal rights, 


| duties and disabilities, acquired by marriage. 


And it should be further borne in mind, that | 
many of the laws, which seem severe and | 
harsh towards women, are but necessary and | 
inevitable results of this principle. 

Again, on pages 291 and 292 he speaks of | 
After | 
mentioning what constitutes it, | 

The spinning wheel and loom, the family 
Bible and pictures, a cow, twelve sheep, all | 
wearing apparel, beds and bedding, one table, 
six chairs, six knives and forks, six plates, six 
tea cups and saucers, ove sugar dish, one milk 
pot, one tea pot and twelve spoons, the clothes 
and ornaments of the widow and the wearing | 
apparel of the deceased. 

Ile says: 

This Ohio law of paraphernalia must, on a | 
fair view, be deemed quite liberal. Ifit is not 
enough for very wealthy families, it is certain- 
ly quite correspondent to the means of the 
great majority of families, especially those in 
agricultural life. 

Having had a little experience in ‘“agricul- 





creases that intellectual confidence and self-re- 


tural life,” I solemnly protest against the limi- 


Scriptures teach, | 


dinner and, for good-night, don’t object to a} 
| stirrup-cup of “the e«arth’s answer tothe sun.” | 
Would the editor allow such to risk the tre- | 
| mendous strain to mental powers of a four 
years’ course of study in an ordinary college— | 
exclusive of the special brain-culture implied 
| in the weeks of feeding upon raw meat and 
bread, and the eminently intellectual processes 
| evolved, in consequeiice, upon the (too) wind- 
' ing Connecticut? 
| Ofcourse, all the* moderate drinkers’ of the 
Nation's acquaintance have been subjected to 
this famous test; but I know men not teeto- 
| talers, among them the most learwed educators 
| in the country, who could no more drink “a 
| pint of claret at a sitting” than the editor of 
the Nation, so wise, so learned, so faultless in 
| every other direction, could write sense on the 
Woman question. 

On the heels of what, after all, is the non- 
pareil of newspapers, comes one of quite anoth- | 
er sort—the Liberal Christian. Liberal! lu- | 
Dr. Bellows “holds the in- | 
| tellectual and literary woman to be an excep- 
| tional and not very interesting representative 
| of hersex. Wecan make room for the few | 
| who, by irresistible impulse, insist upon being 
men in women’s garb, but we decidedly object | 
to manufacturing that kind of person whole- | 
sale and of set purpose.”’ 

Elizabeth Browniog, Margaret Fuller, Mrs. 
Somerville, beloved and reverenced, not alone 








cus anon lucendo. 





by your own husbands and households but by 


the-best of two continents, fortunate for you, 
you were beyond the veil before the issuing of 
this autocratic ukase—‘‘we object to intellec- 
tual and literary women, you are not interest- 
ing’’—to us. 

George Sand, George Eliot, in vain you show 
us sheaves of ripened grain, such as no man 
hath harvested in this generation; in vain 
your countless readers in every civilized land 
beg to have their teachers, their inspirers 
spared. Get you gone to your needle and 
broom! Nay, George Sand, point not to the 
children, upon whom you have lavished such 
wealth of love; tell me not, George Eliot, of 
love you have inspired in the hearts of chil- 
dren, who reverence you as children do not al- 
ways. own mothers, good housewives though 
they be; you have written books, you are in- 
tellectual and literary women, and “we ob- 


when every intellectual and literary woman 
shall be multiplied by hundreds ; thus only can 
we eilectually suppress what we perfectly agree 
with Dr. Bellows need suppression—‘‘scrib- 
blers: and self-styled literati, sputterers on 
platforms” —men who only lov. 
Yours truly, 
KaTE N. Doaoerr. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


A lady is clerk of Santa Cruz County, Cal. 

Seven women of St. Louis it is said, are 
going to start a job printing office. 

Charlotte Cushman is educating ber four 
motherless nepbews. She acts magnificently. 

Two Cleveland girls are making a pedes- 
trian trip up the St. Lawrence, carrying only 
satchels. 

Mrs. Senator Spragae invites clergymen and 
school-teachers to fill her eighty rooms at 
Newport. 

The latest is that Miss Nellie Grant is at 


| work upon a Summer book to be called 


“Sketches from Life at Long Branch.” 

Miss C. L. Ransom of Cleveland, O., has 
just finished a full-length portrait of General 
George H. Thomas. 

Mrs. Minnie.Myrtle Miller, the deserted 
wife of Joaquin, is going to Oregon for her 
children and will settle in New Yorx for liter- 
ary labor. 

Miss H. Chamberlain has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Newark (Del.) academy in place 
of Prof. Porter, resigned, and co-education 
has been put into the platform. 


A bare-footed Ohio girl, who walked ten 


| miles to hire out to hoe corn, was admired by 


a widower worth $69,%), and the two are 
now one. 

Among the noted people present when 
Queen Victoria heard the Jubilee Singers 
were the duke and duchess of Argyll, the duke 
and duchess of Northumberland and Deaa 
Stanley. 

Mrs. Marian Walden, for sixty years a resi- 
dent of Buffalo, who died last week, was the 
first lady in that city who owned a piano, 
which she used to play to the wonder of the 
Indians. 

Miss Emma Stebbins, the sculptor, and sis- 
ter to Hon. Henry G. Stebbins, of the City 
of New York,is the guest of Miss Char- 
lotte Cushman, at Newport. Miss Stebbins’ 


| design for a fountain in Central Park is very 


highly commended. 
The American literary bureau announces 


that Lillian S. Edgerton will not go on the 
stage next season, though theatrical managers 
have offered her large sums. She will lecture, 
as will Virginia Vaughan and Mary F. East- 
man, also Anna Dickinson, who is now under 
the tuition of Mrs. Fanyy Morant 


Miss Alice M. Wellington, whose “Studies 


| of George Eliot” have attracted much atten- 


tion, has lately received ‘rom Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewes autographic letters expressing their 
sense of the obligation conferred, and saying 
that no previous estimate of Mrs. Lewes’ 
works had been so discriminating, appreciative 
and thorough. 

| A young laily at the Catskills brandishes an 
| alpenstock inscribed with the names of sever- 
al of the Alps, two passes in the Pyrenees, 
nearly all the Scotch mountains, Mount Wash- 
ington in New Hampshire, a peak of the Blue 
ridge and several localities in the Rocky 
mountains, allof which she has climbed. She 
is achieving new triumphs every year. 


The following is told of a California girl of 
twelve years of age, daughter of the assessor 
of Lake County: ‘Miss Mollie Allen got per- 
mission of her father to amuse herself by fir- 
ing at atarget. So she got Allen’s small tele- 
scove rifle—which is but about twenty-four 
inches long—had a target put up for her ata 
distance of eighty yards, and commenced her 
first regular practice. The bull’s eye was a 
piece of white card about the size of a silver 
dollar. Miss Allen tired ten consecutive shots, 
every one of which hit the bull’s eye. As 





measured by Charley Slotterbek, the shots 
make 5 1-4 inch string.”’ : 
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DELAY NOT DEFEAT. 


During the long and laborious struggle nec- 
essary to accomplish any reform, itis natural 
for those who participate actively in the con- 


few years ago. They are unconsciously aid- 
ing her in her conquest over eee S| 
man, whieh will never be fully achieved till 

every just privilege now withheld from ber is | 
granted, and every unfair discrimination be- | 


is being created in reference to her work, 
wages, education and human equality. We 
must give time for the sentiments to remodel 
Woman's habits, thought, life and character. 
In the mean time, however, I bid God-speed 


test against prejudice apd custom to grow faint | tween the sexes is removed. Soon the ballot to the few courageous women who cut the 
at times under their burden, and feel that | will be so encompassed by the army of reform gordian knot, and achieve liberty for them- 
their efforts are in vain. Though they fight | that it will be surrendered without resistance. | selves by adopting any healthful, tasteful cos- 


with a valor, before which it would seem no | 


Let not the friends of the cause be discour- 


tume. Andalthough I have not their courage, 


enemy could stand, yet their opponents are not | aged, then, because suffrage is temporarily | I have the courage to work for all to which 
driven from the field, and as fast.as one strong: | withheld, nor think that Woman’s Rightsis | the JovrNat is devoted. I do so, in a happy 
hold is taken another is erected, obstructing | defeated. The signs are everywhere hopeful. | faith that not only sees the coming Woman, 


the march of progress. Those who lead the 
army of reform, confident in the superiority of 
their cause, often congratulate themselves that 
victory will soon be won. In the very next 
conflict, they believe, every adversary will be 
vanquished, and the principles for which they 
contend be universally recognized.. Inspired 
with a zeal which anticipates aspeedy triumph, 
they rush cheerfully to the encounter, fight 
bravely till their strength is exhausted, and 
find themselves still opposed by a stubborn- 
ness well matched to their own persistence. 
Then it is human for their courage to abate 
and their faith in the final triumph of the right 
to grow weak. 

If this stubborn opposition has been encoun- 
tered by the leaders of other reforms, and if 
success has been delayed till the hearts of 
those who yearned so deeply for it grew faint 
and hopeless, can less opposition and conse- 
quent discouragement be expected by the ad- | 
vocates of Woman’s Rights, a reform against 
which popular prejudice was never more firm- 
ly and hereditarily established? We should 
bear in mind that, 

“All improvements ever wend a tardy course 

on earth,” 

and that society has always held tenaciously | 
to old systems and ideas, relinquishing them 
only after their unfitness for further use had | 
been Jong and ably argued by more progres- 
sive thinkers. Yet this same conservatism, 
which withstands progress, seeming willfully 
to ignore the most self-evident truths, against 
which the ablest intellectual and moral force, 
inspired by the warmest zeal, is often speut, 
apparently in vain, is society’s saving element. 
It procrastinates the adoption of new systems 
till their merits have been thoroughly discuss- 
ed, and the popular mind prépared to receive 
and apply them. It also holds the good once 
attained from the spoiling hand of revolution. 
If it were not for this conservative power, the 
most unnatural innovations that ever originat- 
ed in the excited brain of a fanatic would be 
thrust upon society, and the accumulated wis- 
dom of Ages would be supplanted by crude 
and unpractical theories. Even these delays 
therefore, which all reformatory movements 
experience, provoking as they are to those 
who desire to see the march of progress move | 
on without halting, are not without benefit to | 
society, and should not be regarded with dis- 
couragement by the advocates of reform. 

We believe in the right and expediency of | 
universal suffrage, irrespective of sex, and | 
would joyfully hail the full and immediate en- | 
franchisement of woman, and her admission to | 
all the political privileges enjoyed by the male 
citizens of our Republic; but we do not believe | 
that the true cause of Woman’s Rights is suf- 
fering seriously from the tardiness of the States 
in granting Woman the ballot. Each day’s 
delay more thoroughly prepares her for the ju- 
dicious exercise of this power when sbe shall | 
have received it. Woman’s sphere is broaden- 
ing in other directions, and the free and gen- 
eral discussion of subjects pertaining to her 
capacities and rights is developing her latent | 














powers of mind, and giving her the mental | 
training necessary for her future position as | 
an untrammeled citizen. 

Woman’s Rights, under a thousand dis- 
guises, is pervading our whole social and poli- 
tical structure, and is becoming a fixed part of 
our social and political ideas. Soon it will be | 
established firmly in the popular mind, then’ | 
Woman Suffrage will be ushered in, not as a} 
transient, revolutionary movement, but as one 
of the permanent triumphs of truth and Jiber- 
ty over ignorance and oppression. 

The condition of subordination, to which 
Woman has so long been subjected, has ren- 
dered her servile in thought and feeling. Like | 
the “Prisoner of Chilon,”’ she has grown fond | 
of her “‘chains,’’ and requires some time to 
shake off the stupor engendered by her slavish 
condition, and to awake to the consciousness 
of a freer life. And this she is now doing. 
The fire of liberty is warming Woman’s soul. | 
And everywhere, aspirations for a more active 
and useful life are forming in the womanly | 
mind. And as she reaches out for this broad- 
er life, the barriers of custo. recede, if slowly, | 
yet constantly, from her advance. The doors 
of colleges, long closed against women, yield 
to the plea for equal opportunities of educa- | 
tion. The higher seats of learning are in part 
occupied by women competing with their 
brothers for the laurels of advanced scholar- | 
ship. Women demand a more just compensa- | 
tion for their labor, and higher wages are al- 
lowed them. Unjust laws relating to Wo- 
man’s property rights are complained of, and 
they are repealed or modified in the interest 
of the wife, mother and widow. 

Men who guard most vigilantly the polls 
from Woman’s approach, take her hand and 
lead her forward to the possession of other 





rights which they would have denied her | wijl keep pace with the public sentiment that | deformity of the frail tabernacles! 


| world. You may even convince her that sen- 


and political reform which is to emancipate 
Woman from the fetters which brute force | 
has compelled her to endure is not in the rear, | 


but in the van of Progress. 
H. Cray NEVILLE. 


Ozark, Arkansas. 
THE COMING DRESS. 
— | 


Epirors JouRNAL:—I have lately heard | 
earnest expressions of approval! of your agita- | 
tion of the dress question. And certainly no , 
question comes more legitimately under the | 
care of a paper which “is devoted to the in- 
terest of Woman, to her educational, industrial 
and legal equality.” For the subject of dress 
has a bearing upon all of these which, though | 
seemingly remote, is, in reality, near. } 

Our present style of dress is the result ofa | 
complexity of causes, and will never be com- | 
pletely changed for the better, until Woman's | 
condition is gradually changed, and her char- | 
acter gradually remodeled. If, in half acen- 
tury from this time, Woman’s educational, 
industrial, legal and political status is such as 
to develop a healthful, cultured, reliant Chris- 
tian womanhood—a womanhood that will 
take hold of all the practical duties of life with 
intelligent, loving, cheerful, wide-awake ener- 
gy, then, our absurd and damaging slavery to 
fashion will die, as other slaveries have died, 
by our having grown wiser and better. 

Greater industrial interest, and wider varie- | 
ty of employments will gradually demand and 
introduce more convenient dress. Better cul- 
ture will create better taste, and a higher sense 
of fitness in dress. A wider range of interest 
will lift Woman’s mind more out of the frivol- | 
ities of fashion. Equality before the law, and | 
consequent equality before public opinion, | 
will give Woman greater independence and 
dignity of character, and she will scorn to | 
make excessive ornamentation the measure of | 
her social standing. And society, which has | 
so long demanded a certain amount of style 
in Woman’s dress, will begin to demand also a 
certain amount of common-sense and conven- | 
ience and healthfulness in dress. 

But this, like all other deliverance from evil, 
must come to us through patient, persistent 
work in many directions. The question is 
manysided, and no oe tt ing, nor even many 
things combined, will bring about a complete 
and permanent reform in Woman’s dress until | 
Woman herself is re-formed. 

You may prove to Woman, individually, that 
her present style of dress is ruinous to health; | 
but she will go on, collectivefy, in precisely 
the same way without loosening a cord, or 
lightening a weight. You ray make her ac- 
knowledge individually, that her dress is won- 
derfulty inconvenient, but she will not collec- 
tively change a hair’s breadth from fashion, 
for all that. You may convince her, individ- 
ually, that the present styles of dress are exec- | 
rable in taste, and that they violate all artis- 
tic beauty; but neither a puff nor a train will 
be diminished, for all the artistic beauty in the 











| 
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sible men do not admire a combination of ex- 


but, if she be a flippant woman, she will tell 
you that sensible men are rare, and she really 
cannot take the trouble tochange, for so small 
aminority. If she be an ordinary woman, 
she will tell youthat everybody—that is, every 
lady dresses so. And she will think she has 
rendered a reason sufficient for the sacrifice of 
convenience, health and principle, because she | 
is utterly incapable of conceiving how any- 
body can do differently from everybody that is 
anybody. 

But, even if she be a superior sensible Chris- 
tian woman (as she sees Christianity), she 
will tell you somewhat sadly that society re- 
quires a certain compliance with prevailing 
styles of living, and that, in her position, it 
seems impossible for her to do anything sin- 
gle-handed. And so, she goes on sinning 
against light and knowledge, because the fear 
of the world is, with her, the beginning and 
ending of wisdom. 

T am not speaking of these facts in a fault- | 
finding or depreciating way, but simply as | 
facts that seem to me to exist, and which | 
must be recognized and appreciated in our 
efforts for dress reform. It would be strange 
if these things were not so. Woman has | 
been taught that dependence and submission 
are virtues for so many thousand years that 
we may pardon her if she has learned the les- 
son a little too well, and if she is somewhat | 
willowy, and vineish, when we should prefer 
the strength that would stand straight up | 
against a popular evil. 

So, to produce any permanent and all em- 
bracing reform in dress we must make it the 





| Truth does prevail. The invincible right is | but the coming and becoming dress which a 
| certainly advancing, and this grand social! healthful intelligent woman can afford to 


wear, and which shall be the outgrowth of a 

nobler individuality, and a truer Christianity 

in womanhood. Emi B. SWANK. 
Indianapolis, July 21. 


COLORED SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS’ SCHOOL. 


When, during the late war, arms were placed 
in the hands of the slava—and the free colored 
men of the nation were invited to engage in 
the contest with the oppressors of their race, 
they entered the conflict with earnestness, 
fighting with one hand, their enemies of the 
South, and with the other, the prejudices of 
a falsely instructed generation. The long strug- 
gle was at last over, and Pennsylvania, aided 
by the strong solicitation of her Governor, An- 
drew Curtin, prepared to gather together the 
children of her sons who had fallen in defense 
of their country, and have them fed, clothed, 
and educated at the public expense. Thirteen 
Homes for Soldiers’ Orphans were instituted 


| in the State, and all the arrangements made 


for caring for these children, whose mothers 
or other relatives would allow them to be ta- 
ken under the public charge. It was thought 
best that children of the colored soldiers 
should be separately provided for, and their 
Home is in Bristol Township, Bucks County, 
at whatis known as China Hall, near the bank 
of the Delaware. 

Ou Wednesday last, the public examination 
of the scholars of this institution took place. 
Mr. Wickersham, State Superintendent of 
public schools was present, together with Prof. 
W. W. Woodruff. A number of scholars of 
both sexes, having reached the age ofsixteen, 
were more particularly examined, as they were 
about to leave the institution. There are at 
this time about one hundred and twenty pu- 
pils, the sexes being nearly equally divided. 
Those of the elementary classes were exam- 
ined in the early part of the day. The pro- 
gress and proficiency of all the classes had 
been such that the superintendent declared 
he had not witnessed greater progress, nor 
had more satisfaction in his visit to any one of 
the other twelve orphan schools. 

The above is substantially the report of the 
Newton Enterprise, whose editor was in atten- 
dance. 

The examination of the advanced pupils 


who were about to leave, presented some in- | Other suitors put together, who part their hair | 
in the middle, carry little whalebone canes, | 


cidents that are of general interest to the 
friends of the co-education of the sexes—and 


STEP-MOTHERS JUSTIFIED. 


For shame, Gail Hamilton, that your pen, 
| which has so often helped virtue against vice, 
| freedom against slavery, love against hate, 
and sense against nonsense, should suddenly 
“right about face,” and enter the vulgar cru- 
sade against step-mothers. Hassome “relict” 
allowed the “dead face, white, fixed, the stark 
form cold under the coffin-lid,’’ to stand be- 
tween you and the object of your affection, 
that you write such cutting words of sarcasm 
against aclass of women more to be pitied 
than the galley-slave, or the cotton-picker of 
“ye olden time”? 

You have well said that “in all cases of dis- 
cord, in these ‘foreign alliances,’ the sympa- 
thy of society is with the children and against 
the mother.’’ And here is just where the 
trouble lies. No matter how weak and foolish 
the dead mother may have been; nor what 
discord and unhappiness may have existed un- 
der her regime, she was theirown mother, and 
society minded its own business. But, after 
the consummation of the “foreign alliance” 
(how well you choose your words!) let half 
the discord and inharmoniousness exist that 
prevailed under the original domestic alliance, 
and society is immediately on tip-toe, with ear- 
trumpet and eye-glass in hand, ready to detect 
the most trifling error (to err is human, do 
not all mothers realize this?), and to magnify 
the most hasty remark into a fixed resolve to 
“abuse her step-children with impunity !’’ 

Society, to begin with, has made matrimony 
the sine-qua-non of respectability with wo- 
men. Only a few women of exceptional 
genius have,in spite of society, made homes 
and fortunes for themselves, and can earn an 
honest living independent of man’s support. 
You ought to know that these women are the 
grand exceptions, the lights “set on a hill that 
shall not behid.” Theyin no way result from 
the false-philosopby of the vine-and-oak theory 
which has been taught us from childhood, sa- 
cred as the Catechism and far more important! 

Take, for example, a daughter in a moder- 
ately numerous family, whose parents possess 
buta modest income. The girl grows up to 
womanhood. Society says she must not earn 
her own living. Her father grows impatient 
of her support. Still, she is her father’s 
daughter; no step-mother in her case. “A 
daughter, existing by and for his will and 
pleasure and not herown’’! The father grum- 
bles at milliners’ bills, detests dress-makers, 
and hints pretty strongly that Arabella had 
better accept-Deacon W. He reasons thusly: 

“No matter if there be six sons and seven 
daughters, Arabella has tact and skill, is a 
member of the church, and has a good edu- 
cation. I guess there will be no trouble.” 

The Deacon comes a wooing again. This 
| time, with better success, for the timid young 
woman could honestly love and marry the dea- 
con, because he has more brains than all her 





‘ 


| and say ‘‘yes indeed’’! to everything. So she 


especially, of female advancement. In this | S¥/ps down the great lump of children, says 
class, which was examined together in all the | “Yes” —the “foreign alliance’’ is consummat- 
branches required to be taught by the public | €4, and she goes to the new home, determin- | 
school law,—there were two boys and about | ¢d to be a mother to the little ones, a sister 





BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


This delightful and harmless toilet prep- 
aration is undoubtedly the best in the world 
for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the 


Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, 
and all discolorations from the skin, leaving 
it beautifully white, soft, smooth ana clear. 


Over One Million Ladies 


have used it,and in every instance it has 
given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A, 
Sayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
made by the Chemist of the Board of 
Health of New Yerk City, pronounced the 
** Bloom of Youth” a harmless prepa- 
ration, entirely free from any ingredient 
injurious to the Health or Skiz.. 


Beware of Counterfeits, 

See that the United Siates Revenue 
Stamp is printed on the front label and the 
name of G. W. Laird is stamped in the 
glasson the back of each bottle—no other 
isgenuine. Sold by all Druggists and 
Fancy Coods dealers. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel! and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers ; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

Any perfume sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June2l oly BOSTON, MASS. 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, 
LONDON. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- 
tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- 
er its own.—Spectator. 

The lady’s name on the title-page isa responsible 
gaaseates of good and true performance, and of the 
best of company.—DLaily News. 











| Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 


with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 


terms tor women in Society, and she is now reaping 

a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 
} eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 

tation.—J//lustrated Midland News: 


six girls. Both were exceedingly well posted 
in all the subjects presented to them—many 
of these were either original, or if embraced 
in the curriculum of their text-books, the lan- 


| guage in which they were couched was some- 
| times adapted to call forth original expression. 


The members all performed in reading, de- 
fining words, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, history etc., and at the request of the ex- 


| travagance and discomfort in a lady’s dress; | aminers gave such illustrations on the black- 


board as were adapted to the respective sub- 
jects. The questions offered were frequently 
transferred from the boys to the girls, and vice 
versa, and the performance was so nearly bal- 
anced that few, if any, of the audience pre- 
tended to decide between them, while the 
entire good humor and pleasant manner evinc- 
ed by the parties questioned, showed that they 


| regarded the success of the performances on | 
| each side, as the credit of the school! 


The girls from their number produced two 
original essays, both of which were models 
of simplicity. They were both very practical 
inthe ideas presented—and one, especially, 
was strikingly suggestive. The exact terms 
of the title [do not remember. But it em- 


braced substantially the simple and quaint | 


thought, “The kind of boys who succeed in 
business.’’ The writer embraced in her short 
sketch—not only industrial habits—but also 


| those of a strictly moral type, as well as 


economical, such as those which have regard 
to physical and mental! purity and punctuality. 

The superintendent was so much gratified 
by the performance that he urged the boys of 
the class to prepare a similar production that 
might apply to the other sex,—illustrating by 
appropriate suggestions the course of life re- 
quired to win success. 

After witnessing thcse performances, my re- 
flections were of the most agreeable kind. 
The simple, plain attire of the two boys in 
blue, and that of the six girls, in their pink- 
colored garments, made in the most simple, 


| substantial manner, contrasted well with that 


flimsy, gaudy attire which sometimes incloses 


and adviser to the elder ones, a companion 
and help-meet to her husband—a living em- 
bodiment of a virtuous woman. 

| But society is just as determined she shall 
not succeed in this, as it always has been that 
women shall never do anything honest and 
honorable to gain a living. Thank Heaven, 
times are changing, and the time may come 
when women will not be driven into these 
“foreign alliances.” Society enters into all 
the idle tittle-tattle of foolish gossip, what 
the step-mother has for dinner, what she 
| wears, and how she wears it, and whether she 
| trims her own or her children’s bonnets? And, 
you may be sure, if she trims her own bonnet 





acre will stand ready to exclaim: 

“Poor things, if their own mother had lived, 
she would have trimmed her children's bon- 
j nets!” Or if, vice versa, she trims her chil- 


| dren’s and hires her own bonnets trimmed, | 


| some spiteful old maid or old matron will 
| stand ready to cry out, 

“Whatinjustice! Itold youso. That man 
should never have married without the unan- 
imous consent of his children.”’ 

And so on, to the end of life, which, in time, 
| becomes a weary round ofduties, mechanically 
performed, instead of the joyousness of ap- 
| preciated love and sympathy. 
| Now if, in her zeal, Gail Hamilton had gone 
| a little farther and had suggested that every 

widower with children shall, under penalty of 
transportation to Alaska, remain contented 
in his own “widowed home,” until his young- 
est child be married and gone out of the pa- 
| ternal hive; then I could have forgiven her. 
| But now, and always, my advice to herand to 
| society is, to “mind your own business.’”’ She 
should not write about what she so little un- 
derstands as the ‘‘joke” of being astep-mother. 

Since writing the above, the following re- 
mark of the Independent fell under my eyes: 
| “Certainly there is not the man or woman 
living who could endorse all Gail Hamilton 
| chances to utter.” Which plainly indicates, 


work of years, and must manufacture a public | Minds of much higher pretensions, but which |'so far, at least, as one woman is concerned, 
sentiment in reference to Woman’s dress, that | better personifies the weakness, infirmity and | the belief of the editor in the old adage ‘“Va- 


rium et mutabile semper femina.” Ray. 


and hires her children’s trimmed, some wise- | 


Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 

Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her 
eee ay and has brought a rare energy and tact to 
bear On the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- 
server. 

The Victoria thoroughly sustains its chsracter as 
the principal organ in questions relating to women.— 
Yarmouth Independent. 

The Victorit Magazine is brought out under the 

auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long 

list of illustrious subscribers, headed by the names of 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess of Wales and the 

Crown Princess of Prussia. Her Majesty, whose hon- 
| ored name the magazine bears, has given her special 
| sanction to Miss Faithfull’s undertaking. The first 
| huinber appropriate'y appeared with a touching and 
| poetic tfibute to the private and public worth of the 
|} Queen.— The Observer. 
| It is worthy of a place in every household.— West- 
ern Flying Post. 
| ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess 
Street, Hanover Square, London, 
Posted direct for 35.00, yearly subscription. 
April 26 


BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


| Readers of the Woman’s JOURNAL, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller’s Home of Health, 27, 39, & 41 
West 26th street. Pleasant rooms, excellent table 
first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper- 
ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at bo 
tels. ‘ 
Address for circular, 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 
WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK. 











FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lowe? 
floors. <A large assortment of Frames of all kinds. 


Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington street. 
Jan.4 ly 


AL A. WALKER, 





— IMPORTER OF — 


‘ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AXD— 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Fiower Making, 
Decaicomania 


Frenchand English Note Paper and Envelopes, In- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &. 
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JHRENOLOGY AND SEX. ! 
=" ' 

Among the subjects which are being dis- 
cussed bythose whose ultimate aim is Woman 
Suffrage those evoking a comparison between 

Man’s ad Woman’s ability for performing 
the sare kind of mental labor, must, if fully 
analy74, inevitably lead to a new question in 
phrevlogy; namely, a new division and 
classication of those organs of the head sup- 
i to represent the faculties of the mind, 
an Which have been said to be thirty-five in 
nmber. Are there really twice that number, 
ae half representing the mind of Man, and 
the other, that of Woman? Of course the 
idea, if presented in full, would be regarded as 
simply absurd; for no one supposes the or- 
gans of veneration, firmness, time, color and 
many others to be different in the head of 
Woman from that of Man. But, if these 
qualities, as parts of the mind, are the same 
in both sexes, may we not reasonably con- 
clude that the remaining qualities are the 
samein both? Take, for instance, the rea- 
soning powers, as they are those most general- 
ly supposed to belong exclusively to man, or at 
least so to differ in the sexes that they might 
be said to have no existence in the mind of 
Woman. In fact, another word is often used 
to express Woman’s method of arriving at the 
same conclusions as those which man reaches 
by force of reasoning. She, it is asserted, 
gains her knowledge by intuition, a faculty 
said either to take the place of man’s reason * 
or else to be a species of reasoning of a differ- 
ent kind from man’s. 

I will endeavor to show why neither of 
these positions is correct. 

First, although not accepting as truth all 
that is claimed by phrenology, I believe in the 
classification usually given by phrenologists, 
of the various faculties of the mind, and that 
one portion of the brain is capable of mathe- 
matical exercise, another musical, a third ar- 
tistic, etc. Now, turning our attention again 
to the reasoning powers, is there really any 
difference in those because of sex? Passing 
over the period of very early childhood, and 
leaving out the question whether girls, no less 
than boys, do not sometimes weary their par- 
ents, and puzzle them too, by their number- 
less questions, half of which if answered 
would be followed by ademand for the rea- 
son why? we will turn at once tothe school 
where boys and girls of the same advance- 
mentin reading and spelling have come at 
iength to the computing of numbers. Hith- 
erto these children have, for the most part, ex- 
ercised in their studies the power of memory 
alone,—a power which is conceded I believe 
by all, to exist alike in the minds of both 
sexes. But now there comes the process of 
pure abstract reasoning, upon which alone is 
based the solution of mathematical problems. 
Do the girls fail behind the boys in this new 
exercise? Will not every teacher answer in 
the negative? Does not this prove that the 
girl equally with the boy has the power of 
reasoning ? 

If, in after years, the girl does not prove 
herself a logician equal to her boy school- 
mate, is the fact owing to the annihilation of 
her reason, or to the circumstances which 
keep him in continual exercise of the same 
faculties they possessed in common while in 
school, but which, in turning her thoughts 
into other channels, have dwarfed and hid- 
den, but not destroyed her powers ? 

That there is at present an. apparent differ- 
ence existing in the brains of a majority of 
women from those of a majority of men, 
I grant; but that there is any real difference 
gave that of development, I entirely disbe- 
lieve. Look at the difference in the power of 
argument as seen among those of the same 
sex. Compare the arguments of T. W. Hig- 
ginson and Geo. Wm. Curtis on the Woman 
question, with those of some of our oppo- 
uents as given in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture last Winter. Could there be a greater 
distinction between the most logical man and 








the most illogical woman ? 

My belief then is briefly this: that every hu- | 
man being, whether man or woman, has amind | 
which in all its essential qualities is the same | 
as all other minds, the only difference being 
not in kind but in degree of development. | 
ach has the same capabilities as every other, 
only give him gr her time enough to grow. 

A friend once said to me that no human 
being is, all things considered, superior to 
another; and he based his conclusons on the 
assumption of God’s justice. He believed 
that for God to allow one person a place on a 
higher round of the ladder than another, 
would be to exercise partiality. He did not | 
deny, of course, that in some directions one 
person is farther advanced than another; but 
he claimed that in other points, the latter 
must excel, so that on the whole the two are 
equal. 

I do not doubt the impartiality or the ab- 
solute justice of God; neither do I accept my 
friend’s conclusions, but am content that 
some of us stand to-day on a lower plane of 
intellectual advancement than others, feeling, 
as I do, that there is no limit to our capacity 
for progress, and that we have all eternity to 
work in, 

Besides, as we look back through the Ages, | 
who can fail to see the immense improvement 
that has already been made, slowly at first, 











but in this century even rapidly, in the intel- 
lectual growth of Woman? And this, not 
only in those realms of thought pertaining to 
literary pursuits and the fine arts, but to the 
pure and abstruse sciences. 

It is in vain that our opponents accuse the 
advocates of the equality of the sexes of being 
mere theorists, so long as we can bring the 
name of one woman like Maria Mitchell asa 
living fact to support our claim. And it is 
high time that the old and often repeated as- 
sertion that man is superior in intellect and 
Woman in affection, was silenced forever. It 
is an insult not only to Woman bat to man 
also. 

The old ideal of Woman as queen of home 
and the affections, but a fool in matters out- 
side of them, is being fast exploded, as is 
likewise the idea that man’s peculiar sphere 
lies in matters of intellect and not in the do- 
mestic circle. How strange that it should 
take so many hundred years to learn that 
no human being is harmoniously balanced 
who dves not possess in his own organiza- 
tion a union of the intellectual and affectional 
natures in such proportions that neither shall 
manifest itself to the exclusion of the other! 
Some of the finest and most lovely women I 
ever met have been those who, to the sweet- 
ness and warm affection of the so-called femi- 
nine nature, have united the clear reason and 
mental strength supposed to belong to the 
masculine sex; and, on the other hand, the 
noblest and most admirable specimens of 
manhood I have ever known have been those 
who, with the strong minds and mental quali- 
ties expected of men, have possessed the 
sweetness and the tenderness assigned by 
man (not God) alone to Woman’s nature. 

Itis fast being proved a false assumption 
that for man to become gentle and tender or 
for woman to become strong and logical un- 
sexes either. They cannot unsex themselves 
if they try, and they need not fear that the ex- 
ercise of all the faculties, whether they take 
the name of masculine or feminine, will do so. 

We do not want effeminacy, that synonym 
for weakness ineither sex. Neither do we 
want coarseness, that quality so wrongly 
used to define the masculine aature. But 
we do need so to change the ideas and cus- 
toms of society that every human being may 
be left free to give all parts of the mind full 
exercise, without being cramped in any, mere- 
ly because of sex, and that, too, without in- 
curring the stigma of being “out of his sphere.” 

E. W. Poon, 





INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN. 


An Industrial Home for Women and Chil- 
dren has been established by the Legislative 
Assembly of the District of Columbia con- 
taining three departments, namely : 

1st. An Industrial home for girls, where any 
girl, without distinction of race or color, who, 
by reason of injured reputation or want of 
training cannot secure employment or a home, 
may be supplied with work and thorough 
training, and where those who are about to be- 
come mothers may find suitable employment, 
shelter, and care. 

2d. An infant’s heme (not to be called a 
foundling hospital) where little ones born out 
of wedlock, or of unknown parentage, and 
also any neglected, ill-treated infants of 
drunken or vicious parents, when properly 
committed to the institution, may receive 
judicious care; no opprobrious epithet indi- 
cating an unworthy parentage being applied 
in legislation, either to the home where they 
reside or to the individual children. 

3d. A reform school for girls and women, 
where any incorrigible, corrupt girl or woman, 
of known evil repute and lite, who, after the 
opening of the industrial home, refuses to 
avail herself of the opportunity for retorma- 
tion and useful employment, and is found so- 
liciting vice upon the street or elsewhere, or 
voluntarily residing in a house of prostitution, 
may be sent, under arrest, and may be requir- 
ed to labor at some suitable employment, and 
to receive instruction and practical training 
in English branches and industrial pursuits, 
and may be required to remain until the 
Board of ‘Trustees shall -deem reformation 
complete. 

The sum of five thousand dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is appro- 
priated out of any money in the District 
‘Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to pur- 
chase ten acres of land in a pleasant, healthful 
location, within five miles from the city limits, 
for the purpose named’in the previous section: 
provided that Congress makes an appropria- 
tion sufficient to erect the necessary buildings. 

A. G. Riddle, O. O. Howard, A. W. Scharit, 
Thomas B. Florence, John F. Cook, Peter 
Campbell, Sara J. Spencer, Caroline B, Wins- 
low, M. D., Susan A. Edson, M. D., and Em- 
ma A, Ward, are constituted a body corpor- 
ate and politic by the name of ‘Girls’ Indus- 
trial Ilome Association,” with power to sue 
and be sued, plead and be unpleaded, and for 
the purpose of taking and holding in trust 
whatever property may be conveyed, devised 
or donated. Passed by both Houses, approved 
and signed June 2, 1873. 

In case of the death or legal incapacity of the 
father of any dependent girl who is exposed 
to vice, or is leading a vicious life, or of the 


| imprisonment of such father for crime, or of 
| his abandoning or neglecting to provide for 


his family, the mother, if residing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall be deemed the legal 
guardian of her children for the purposes of 
this act, and shall have power to make the 
surrender aforesaid. But in case the mother 
also be dead, ora non-resident of said District, 
or legally incapable of acting in the premises, 
or be imprisoned for crime or for neglect 
to provide for such child, or sanction or al- 
low the prostitution of such child for pecuni- 
ary gain, and in case there be no guardian 
or other person legally bound to protect or 
provide for or control such child, or qualified 
to make the surrender aforesaid, then, and in 
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any such case, the superintendent of the poor, | 
or the Governor of the District of Columbia, | 


| or other person having charge of the poor, 


shall, for the purposes of this act, be required 
to act as ex-officio guardian of said child or | 
girl, and may make, as such, the surrender of 
such child or girl to the said corporation by 
the instrument in writing afqresaid, which sur- | 
render shall, in all respects, be as valid and ef- 
fectual as if made by the parent of such girl: | 
provided that no such surrender of any such 
child or girl shall be made unless such surren- 
der shall, on examination, be approved by one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court of said 
District. 

Whenever any girl under the age of eigh- 
teen, who, from the neglect or inability of par 
ents or guardians to support, educate, provide 
a home or suitable employment for her, shall 
be compelled to obtain her livelihood by solic- 
iting alms upon the street, or by acting as 
waiter in a drinking-saloon or dance-house, or 
in such manner as exposes her to the danger 
of becoming a prostitute, or has already be- 
come a prostitute, shall be surrendered to the 
charge of this institution by such parent or 
guardian, or by the overseer or superintend- 
ent of the poor; or whenever any destitute or 
dependent girl shall be surrendered to the in- 
stitution in the manner herein provided by an 
instrument in writing duly signed by said par- 
ent or guardian, or public officer, the said cor- 
poration may, in their discretion, place such 
girl under the guardianship of some proper 
person, under articles of indenture to be exe- 
cuted in due form of law, with such provisions 
for maintenance and education as may be ap- 
proved by one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 





ANOTHER WAY 'TO OBTAIN THE BALLOT. 


Epirors JoURNAL:—Because men refuse 
the ballot to Woman is no reason why her 
voting power should- be lost. Her votes need 
not be lost at any election. The law may pre- 
vent her from depositing certain ballots at the 
polls controlied by men, but there is no law to 
prevent women from voting elsewhere at polls 
of their own, and for candidates of their own 
selection. If men will persist in their selfish 
way of voting all alone by themselves, women 
need not be blamed, if after having asked to 
vote with their husbands and brothers and 
been refused, they should set up polls of their 
own. 

Here then is a new field of labor for 
Woman Suffrage Societies or voting clubs, 
which should be formed in every town 
throughout the country. Let each society or 
club, a month or fortnight before the local 
election, select a list of candidates, who may 
be those on the Republican or Democratic 
tickets, provided they be the most honest, 
capable and upright men in the community. 
The selection of candidates may be made in 
caucus or by acommittee of ladies after a con- 
ference with leading business men. The 
ticket being agreed upon, the society should 
then request a vote of all the ladies (young 
and old) in the place for or against the candi- 
dates named. This vote may be taken viva 
voce or by ballot at the society rooms or by a 
written or printed ballot sent through the 
mail to the President or Secretary, or reliable 
canvassers might be sent to ladies’ houses 
and thus get an expression of opinion in re- 
gard to candidates from ladies who had neg- 
lected to deposit their ballot in the society 
box or post-office. Some women would pre- 
fer to vote by proxy. This vote should be 
taken and announced before the regular elec- 
tion of the men. If the papers would not 
announce the vote, posters would, and thus 
public opinion could be modified by what the 
women of the place had already thought and 
said and done. 

This mere expression of an opinion, on the 
part of the respectable women of a commun- 
ity would go far towards moulding and giving 
direction to the politics of that community. 
The direct result would be to so familiarize 
men with that expression of opinion as exer- 
cised by women in the choice of candidates 
for office, that the granting of Woman Suf- 
frage would be soon considered a foregone 
conclusion. A few thinking women in each 
community may so collect and direct the opin- 
ions of their sex in regard to who are, or are 
not the best candidates chosen by the men as 
to give character to, and perhaps decide an 
important election. M.C. 8, 

Chicago, July 14. 

The main objection to such a movement as 
is suggested above, is the difficulty of obtain- 
ing an expression of the opinion of women 
sufficiently earnest and general to be of any 
value. When we remember that not more 
than sixty per cent. of the qualified male vo- 
ters can be induced to vote by all the efforts 
of party leaders, although their votes count, 
it would seem impossible to induce even 
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Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. | 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is ofe cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bot‘les will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or #ix | 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUS BELCHER, } 

June21 Randolph, Mass. 


~ PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
143 Tremont St., Boston. 
LINEN DAMASKS, 


Per Yard, 
Table Cloths, } 
Napkins, 

| 


eowly 


Doylia, 
Tray Cloths, &c., 





of every description. 


PLAIN LINENS, 
SHEETINGS, 

PILLOW LINENS, 
TOWELINGS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS | 
Quilts, Blankets, Flannels, | 
Table and Piano Covers, | 

Lace Curtains, | 
Furniture Covering, | 


Of our own importation, and manufactured to order | 
—aT— 
POPULAR PRICES. } 
Dealers exclusively in LINENS, and HOUSEKEEP 
ING DRY GOODS. 
Formerly on Washington Street. 
Mar 8 6m 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 
90 & 92 TREMONT St..| 





—AaND— | 
| 


No. 1& 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE. 


ONE PRICE 


| tains, which are near at hand 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


n all their departments, and, during the months o 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations, 


Butler & Norwood, | 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 





| In this ¢ 
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| LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee withoul 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

~ap four years that our firm has been established 

ty, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 

great nombers of ladies of Koston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, If called upon to do #0, we should have If 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been «a 1; neither have ite neatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, an 
der all circumstances, and,in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no oceasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 


OLIVER & TABER, Dentists 
(Over Borrenice’s Patrees Koos), 
144 Tremeat Street, Besten, Mass. 
Jan ly 


_E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 


CONVEY ANCERS, 

Ne. & Pemberton %q- (Reem 22), Boston. 

Examination of Titles of Iieal Estate to all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of alikinds 
of Instruments relating to Keal and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatn-ss and dispatch. 

dowanp G. Stevexs Many E Stsvere 

Jan. 21. ly 





CROCKERY 


If you wish to buy your Crockery, China, and 
House Furnishing Goods at Wholesale Prices, visit 
GUY & BROTHERS, 33 & 35 Bedfordst., Boston, 
or write for a Price list. Silver-Plated Goodsa 
specialty. State where you saw this advertisement 





New England Hygeian Home, 
CONCORD, Vt. 


J. A. TENNEY, M. D., ' 
MARTHA WILLIAMS, M. D. } 

This institution, started in 1372, isthe only hygiente 
cure in New England. It stands on elevated ground, 
commanding charming views of the White Moun- 
No more bealthfal 
surroundings can be found. Our arrangements are 
for those who are very much in earnest to get well; 
yet hygienic boarders are always welcome. We make 
our patients feel at home, and, having been sick our- 
selves, know how to give that kindly sympathy which 
so many need. Our success in treating chronic dis- 
eases has been s0 great as often to astonish even our- 
Send stamp for a circular. 

Dress Patterns and Health Tracts. 

Patterns of Hygienic Dress, with printed directions 


Physicians. 


| sent by mail for 50 cents. 


“Hygiene rersus Drugs,” 12 pp.. by W. V. Hardy. 
‘*Hygienic Dress,” 15 pp., by Dr. Williams, 
Sent by mail foré cts. per single copy, 50 cts. per 


| dozen. 


Feb 15 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Rte doorsfomiremontsaee. BOSTON. 
3 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skili and long expervence im the 

Treatment and Care ef all Diseases. 

Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SA rome rs 
an 





| and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED 


—AND— 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


_E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


The Old indian 





Decter, 


So much celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


OFFICE, 713 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 





ASK FOR THE 


“NOVELTY” 





thirty per cent. of women to vote when, after | 
all, their expression would not be final. Nor | 
would any important result be attained by | 
their doing so, We cannot expect that wo- | 
men, inexperienced in politics, would act with | 
such superior wisdom as to commend the 
cause thereby. Moreover it isthe recognition 
of Woman’s right to vote which Woman needs 
far more than the mere fact of her voting. 
H.B. B. 


The Amherst Anvil says: 

“If it were possible for the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage to be discouraged, we should fear 
that the repeated denials of countless Legisla- 
tures to their requests, would have that effect. 
There will be a change sometime, and until 
then, there must be a patience equal to any 
number of rebuffs, any amount of slurring and 
misrepresentation, and a faith that shall never 
waver for an instant. It was of course ex- 
vected that the Legislature of this State would | 
~ the resolutions relating to this subject 
upon the table. This was exactly what was 
done a day or two since, and,4f we are not 
mistaken, will be dove more than once again. | 
But this is of little significance. The reform | 
constantly gains strength. Strong men and 
true women are every day adding their names, 
and giving their thought in its favor, until it 
can no longer be said to be a reform of ‘chat- 
terers ran dry of subjects.’” 
-_—--> 

It seems to be a pretty general opinion that 
Congressmen are more in need of back-bone 
than back-pay. . 
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And Take No Other. | 


SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING 
AND 
Mest Durable Wringer. 


UNRIVALLED! 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO. 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 


It has been thoroughly tested, 





R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly Aug5 





Collegiate Education for Women. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex. 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 


| to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 


of strdies, and receive the same degrees 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Lastitution has been in successful operation for 
four years, and includes, in addition to the 
a preparatory school 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are eXcluded, being cousidered incompatable with the 


college 


serious work Of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some further applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Cel- 
lege, to enter in Ninth mouth, September), IST 


For catalogue and further particulars, ad ress, 
Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE OOLLEGE, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Ce., Pa. 


"S $75 to $250 per. month, “s3. 


#2 wale and female, to Introduce the GENUINE 

f=] IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 

SEWING MACHINE. This Machioe will stitch, 

CS hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid. and em- 

broider in a most superior manner. Price only 

$15. Fully licensed and warranted for dve rears, 

a We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew 

q astronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
og than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stiteh 


Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apare without tearing tt. 
a We pay agents from $75 to $20 va mouth, and 
© expenses, or a commission from w 
QOwmount com be made. 


Boston, Mass. ; 
<j St. Louis, Mo, 


nich twice that 

Adkirsss SECUMB & CU., 

Pittsburg, Pu.; Checago, 10.: or 
may lv ou 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Aug. 2, 1873. 


EZacu subecriber will find the date at which his sub- 














—_— expires on his paper. When he payshis an- | 
subscription, the changed date of the paper will | 


be his receipt. 
—>=—=t-— 
NOTICE. 
Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 


scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the | 


paper will be their receipt. 
—amQenes 
New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich the market 
price is $W. 

———$o_ — 
NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman >uffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. L. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth street. 

-—— »-— — 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadeiphia, 7 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


—— 1 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 

sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilc@x & Gibbs) to any 

ona Wee will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 








SHORTSIGHTED AND UNGRATEFUL. 


| appointed “to consider what measures are | f 
‘necessary to perpetuate the integrity of the it upon the fire. Another pail soon followed. 
Republican party and to promote the welfare Then she brought another pail full, and seizing 


of the State.” This Committee appointed a a hatchet, cut a hole, through which she poured | the great Supreme Court of the United States 


sub committee of three, todraw up an Address | the water into the interior of the partition which 


to the people of the Commonwealth. 
Ia bebalf of the Republican women of Mas- fire, and the damage done amounted to only 


ing. 


from her wash-tub, and in half a minute dashed | ousdecision. He has had his reward for so do- | suffrage question to the people w lost, more 


| than two-thirds of the members present yot- 


Will the day never come when a judge in | ing for the measure, but not two-tlirds of al) 


| the members elect, there being mavy absen- 


| will dare to decide in fayor of right, truth, and | tees at the late day when the vote wa taken. 


the flameshad reached. This extinguishedthe justice? Or must we always gain our ends But the Executive Committee are by no 


through revolutions? The branding of Miss , means disheartened, being sanguine >f suc- 


sachusetts, we respectfully remind the Com- | about five dollars. - The agent of the insurance Anthouy as a criminal for doing that which 
mittee that the Republican State Convention ' company said to me that if the woman had left | she has a God-given right to do, is an act so | 


cess atthe next trial. To make this sure, 
they are making arrangement for lectuss jp 


of 1872 unanimously adopted a platform con- , the house to give a fire-alarm, he had not the , Outrageous, so unjust, such an anomaly in a all important places in the State, by ableang 


taining the following resolution: 
Resolved, That we heartily approve of the been destroyed.” 

age my ne of 4 r ~— of heresy - — The author goes on to say: “Women are 
1 Na le | . * 

Pa vag = mehr wy the Sepablionn paste nee e at home than men, and it - * the Sast 
of Massachusetts, as the representative of , instant of the discovery of a fire that it can best 
Liberty aud Progress is in favor of extending | be put out. 
Suffrage on equal terms to ali American citi- | two, a dipper or two, and an axe or hatchet 


Four times out of five, a pail or 


slightest doubt the whole building would have | professed republic, that it will only hasten | popular speakers, to awaken and enliglen 
! on the day when sbe, and all other women, | 


public opinion to the importance of the moe. 


| will have a special provision in the supreme | Ment. But the great effort to be made du. 
law of the land, guaranteeing their rights, as | ing the coming year is for a complete canvas 


| those of the black men are now secured. 
Instead of now remaining away from the 
polls, she should vote at every election, and 


|and organization, witha view of obtaining 
| petitions from all who favor the cause so that 
| the Legislature may know what is the will of 


zens, irrespective of sex, aud will hail the day | . 4) .s¢4 will ina few minutes extinguish the | her sisters throughout the land should do like- | the people and who the advocates of the 


| when the educated intellect and enlightened | : : h Don’t b 
| conscience of Woman will find direct expres- fires that occur in or about a house. ont be 


sion at the ballpt-box. frightened when you are told of a fire on your 

Upon this platform, Governor Washburn premises. It can do no good to be frightened 
was elected, receiving the almost undivided | and it may do much harm. If it isin a cham- 
| support of the Suffragists of the State. In | ber, don’t open the door till you have one or 
his message the Governor made an urgent | two pails of water and a dipper ready. Call 
plea for Prohibition, but made no allusion to | for help, but go to work yourself. You may 

the important pledge of Equal Rights for the | be very useful, and you will feel better than 
women Of Massachusetts, though urgently | you would to standstill and see your house burn- 
| solicited to doso. Nor has he since exerted | ing up...Smoke rising from a cellar is more 
| any influence, in public or private, so far as | dangerous than from a room up-stairs. If it is 


The American Journal of Dental Science we know, in favor of (or in opposition to) the | dense, you had better not risk your life with- 


contains a paper by Miss Emilie Foeking, D. 
D.S., Dantzig, Prussia, entitled “is: Woman 
Adapted to the Dental Profession ?” 


She begins by saying: ~ 

At the opening of this paper I beg to be al- | 
lowed the remark, that I do not rank—nor do 
I wish to rank—among that class of women 
eommoaly called the “strong-minded,” and hope 
that all who have known me during my two 
courses of study in the Baltimore College of 
Dental Surgery will kindly bear witness to this 
statement of mine. 


measure. The Joint Special Committee ou | out help, if help is at hand. 


wise. Did the underground railway cease its 
traffic because of Judge Taney’s decision ? 
And if the executors of an unjust law propose 
to collect a fine of Miss Anthony, or of any 
other woman, forthe crime of voting, or be- 
cause they refused to pay taxes when they are 


Mrs, Abby Kelly Foster of Worcester, Mass., 
proposes todo. Let the tax gatherer sell their 
property at public auction, or thrust them into 
jail. Wehope Miss Anthony will absolutely 
| refuse to pay one penny of the $100 fine. 

' If the United States of America is anxious 





not represented, let her and all others, do as | 


Woman Suffrage reported in favor of peti- 
tions of John M. Forbes, Lydia Maria Child 
and others. But a majority of the Republi- 
can members of the House of Representatives 
(123 to 77) sustained by all the Democratic 
members excepttwo (John E. Fitzgerald and 
the member from Gloucester )refused to submit 
the question to the people. 





“When a person’s clothing takes fire, the _ to imprison a woman for exercising a natural 
first requisite for safety is not to lose presence _ right, let the government have the proud sat- 
of mind. To throw one’s self‘on the floor, and | isfaction of so doing. We honor Mrs. Stowe, 


wrap a rug, blanket, or overcoat about one, | to-day, for the great work she did in the cause 


would occupy two or three seconds, and the | of freedom; we almost make a saint of old 


danger would be over. The reason for lying 
down is that, when in that posture, the flames 
| burn quite slowly toward a vital part of the 





John Brown, who attempted to free the slaves 
of Virginia. We shall yet have a Mrs. Stowe 
| to write in behalf of Woman; a John Brown 


Under these circumstances, the Republican | body, whereas they almost instantly do so if | to start the revolution. We have a fit suc- 


Miss Foeking is one of many women who | Party of Massachusetts is bound in good faith | one stands upright. 


stood quietly aside while the battle with cus- | 0 submit Woman Suffrage to the people, and . : 
this Committee appointed “to perpetuate its | room full of smoke, he should creep to the door | the White House, who will ask all the people 


tom and prejudice, which excluded Woman 


“from nearly all avocations, was being fought. 
After the victory was won she came in, as 
many others have done, to “‘reap where she | 


integrity” will not have fulfilled their duty if 
théy fail to say so. . 
If the gentlemen who met in Hamilton Hall 


“If a person wakes at night and finds the 


or window with the face as near to the floor as 
possible. A room may be so full of smoke as 


| to suffocate any one standing up, and yet be 


| cessor to Judge Taney in Justice Hunt. And | 


| possibly we may have another Buchanan in 


| to pray, when he sees the storm coming. 
| Ex-Judge Henry W. Taylor of Canandaigua, 
New York, says he knows of “nothing that 


had not sown,” and to throw taunts at those | F¢ justified in organizing to defeat the politi- | perfectly safe to breathe in, a few inches from , could bring our system of jurisprudence iuto 
whose hard toil had made it easy for her to | cal aspirations of a man whose integrity they | the floor.” 


find and fill a field of remunerative and honor- | 
able industry. H 

She says: 

In the land of my birth, that staunch repre- 
sentative of conservatism, there is no chance 
given women to study dentistry. 

The reason that a chance is given to the 
women of this country tostudy dentistry, does 
not seem even to occur to her. She would no 
doubt be surprised if she were told that it is 
due to the persistent fidelity of the women she | 
80 flippantly stigmatizes. 

Miss Foeking accepts her opportunity and 
continues: 

In Germany, it is difficult for women to ob- | 
tain a classical and scientific training, atten- 
tion being paid there mostly to the study of 
French and English, and to the perusal of our 
own and foreign literature. Neither chemis- 
try, anatomy or physiology is studied there by 
women, and what little is done in natural | 
sciences is hardly worth speaking of. Latin 
is not taught to females in any of our institu- 
tions—at least not so far as I know of. Prus- 
sia has 407 high schools (Universities, with 
about 7500 students, not included), for boys 
and young men, with 140,000 pupils, but I do 
not know of any such institution for the bene- 
fit of girls, which enjoys the support of the 
government. The whole care of providing for 
female schools is left either to private enter- 
prise or to the various cities. | 

Miss Foeking should not forget that the su- 
perior advantages enjoyed by the women of 
this country are the direct results of the move- 
ment for the Equal Rights of Woman. 

Again she says: 

The only university admitting females as 
students is that of Genera, and there the fe- 
male students are principally Russian ladies. 
A number of them, as I have learned, do not 
appear especially ladylike. 

Does Miss Foeking expect to exalt herself by 
thus aspersing other women who, like herself, 
avail themselves of new opportunities. 

It has always been common for certain por- 
tions of the press to decry every claim made by 
‘women, until it was completely obtained. 
Then coolly assuming that it is entirely right 
for women to do that very thing, and wonder- 
ing that women cannot be satisfied with what 
they have, they proceed to cast contempt on 
the next claim and its claimants, until that is 
also obtained. 

But it is more pitiful when a woman, who 
accepts the path which other hands have made 
smooth for her, stops to sneer at those, with- 
out whose work the place she now holds would 
be unoccupied by her. In 8. 














THE INTEGRITY OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


About a hundred gentlemen from various 
sections of the State gathered in Hamilton 
Hall, Boston, last Friday week, in response to 
a private circular issued by E. Rockwood Hoar, 
John M. Forbes, Charles Allen, Estes Howe, 
and W. W. Rice, inviting consultation “in 
reference to the gubernatorial campaign, in 
order to perpetuate the integzity of the Re- 
publican party and to promote the welfare of 
the State.” 

This meeting, according to the papers, fa- 
vored the re-election of Governor Washburn, 
and opposed the nomination of Genera] But- 
ler. 

On motion of Hon. Henry D. Hyde, amend- 
ed by Hon. George F. Hoar, a Committee was 





distrust, how much more are they bound to 


After cautions concerning dangerous kind of Train.” We can tell him that the late case of | 
| prevent such a gross and scandalous hypocri- | oil for lamps, the author says: ‘Lamps, when 


sy as would be apparent if the party, after lighted in the morning without being filled, and 


pledging itself to a great political principle, | 


carried quickly about the house, are very liable | prosecution and trial of Mrs. Woodhull in | 


more utter contempt than the late case of 


| Anthony, with the rulings and orders of Judge 
| Hunt, is quite as contemptible. Even the 


before election, should afterwards repudiate | to explode; because, during the night, a vapor | New York, as it has been conducted, has been 


it! 

“Principles, not Men,” was the watchword of | 
the progressive Democracy, under Jefferson. 
Weare in danger of a gubernatorial contest 
of ‘Men, not Principles.’’ This should not be 
so. What we needisa contest for “Principles 
and Men,” the indispensable basis of political 
reform. 

Woman Suffrage Republicans await with 
profound interest the action of the Republican | 
leaders on the question of Impartial Suffrage, | 
se vital to the integrity of the Republican 
party of Massachusetts, and so essential to the 
honor and welfare of the State. H. B. B. 


—<—— — 





“PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE.” 


Mr. Joseph Bird, who for many years has | 
devoted special attention to the subject of con- 
flagrations, has written a book published by 
Hurd & Honghton, entitled “Protection, 
against Kires,” which contains many useful, 
practical suggestions well worihy of being con- 
sidered and acted upon; especially in these 
days when the frequency of devastating fires 
produces a general feeling of insecurity. 

Knowledge what to do when fire first begins, 


and presence of mind to do it promptly, are | 


much urged in thisvolume. The author says: 
“The best managed fire I ever saw was dashed 
out in a few minutes by a woman, who worked 
with entire self-possession, and taught her 
daughter and a man to do so also; a kettle of 
tar boiled over in a wheelwright’s shop, and set 
on fire the chips and shavings under a work- 
bench. The men took the kettle from the fire- 
place to the door, dropping the burning tar all 
the way; then they threw it out at the side of 
the slfop, where there was a large hole into the 
cellar, which formed a passage-way for the 
burning tar to run down among the chips and 
shavings scattered about there. A woman, see- 
ing the dense, black smoke, was alarmed by the 
danger to the neighboring buildings, greatly 
increased by the wind, which was blowing a 
gale. She instantly seized two pails, {illed one, 
and told her daughter to fill the other and then 
to pump into the trough. She sprang to the 
fire, and dashed first one pail of water and then 
another under the work-bench, where the fire 
had first taken. Aman came to her assistance 
while she was dashing another pail of water on 
the flames that were running along the floor. 
She pointed to the fire in the cellar and told 
him to put that out, which he did with water 
from the trough, into which the daughter was 
constantly pumping. After the danger was 
over, half a dozen men came rushing up, too 
late to be of any service. If she had stopped 
to call them, instead of attacking the fire at 
once, the whole neighborhood would probably 
have been destroyed. 

“Another woman, who had been washing and 
was taking out a basket of clothes to the line, 
noticed smoke coming down the stairway from 
the upper part of the house. She rushed up to 
see what caused it, and found one ofthe rooms 
had taken fire near the chimney. She flew 


or gas rises from the oil, and it is that which ex- 


plodes and not the oilitself. Shaking the lamp, | introduced into the frequent murder cases in | 
as we do by quick motion, forces alittle stream | New York, is regarded with contempt every- | 


of this vapor up to the flaming wick, where it 
takes fire, expands, and explodes; very often 
killing the person who holds the lamp, and set- 
ting the house on fire. Never blow down 
through the chimney of a kerosene lamp in or- 
der to extinguish it ; for by so doing the flame 


is borne down to the vapor in the top of the | 


lamp, which instantly takes fire and explodes. 
Never use great quart lamps; they are very 
dangerous. Never buy the cheapest oil, but 
get the best.” 

The book contains a great variety of cau-- 
tions concerning stoves, furnaces, and gas-fix- 
tures, and carelessness in dropping matches, 
which, if properly attended to, would doubtless 


‘a burlesque on justice. The insanity plea, 


where save in the United States. Justice isa 
| myth, and an honest trial a tradition. Law 


is anything a judge may determine, and the | 


twelve men in a jury box are so many block- 
heads to be ignored whenever a judge pleases. 


Some day, the people will demand the im- | 


peachment of these Davis’ and Hunts, as 
they did that ofthe Tammany Ring judges in 
| New York city. Look at the farce made of 
the plea of insanity! Daniel McFarland was 
tried for killing Richardson, Mr. Cole for kill- 
ing Hiscox, General Sickles for killing Key. 
All three of these men were acquitted on the 
piea of insanity; and yet no one doubts their 
sanity, and no one ever did doubtit. Young 


| measure are. To carry out this plan one per- 
| son is already appointed, or soon to be ap- 
pointed, in every county in the State, who 
will act as a kind of head-center in his own 
county, he appointing suitable assistunts in 
each towaship and ward, and in this way 
bringing the matter to the attention of the 
| whole people. There is nothing of politica} 
| Or partisan nature in this systematic move- 
ment, although the plan is something of the 
“Albany Regency’’ pattern, since the leaders 
| are associated with all the different political 
| parties, and there is but one object for which 
| they are Jaboring, viz., to enfranchise and to 
give equal rights to every citizen in the Com- 
| monwealth, both male and female. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 

Epirors Woman's Journat :—I enclose the 
circular just issued by our State Board of Con- 
trol, which has been prepared with a view to 
influencing our coming Legislature. 

From the fact that only the names of women 
are appended thereto, you may infer that we 
ignore men altogether. But, on the contrary, 
our Board is composed of an equal number of 
| gentlemen of ability and influence; and while 
| their gallantry forces the leading offices upon 
us, they constantly favor us with their presence 
at our semi-monthly meetings, and are ever 
ready to aid us by their valuable suggestions 
and co-operation. 

The names of these coadjutors are Judges: 
Palmer, Crane and Days, Hon. J. A. Collins, 
Messrs. Shafter, Lewis and Levitt. Among 
| those sympathizing with our movement are 
| also Gov. Standford, President of the Pacific 
Railroad, Gov. Booth, Senator Sargent, ex-Su- 
preme Judges Crocker and Curry, also Gen. 
Shafter, a man of wealth, and an aspirant to 
the U.S. Senate. Indeed, the growth of pub. 
| lic opinion on the subject in California is won- 
| derful. Probably there is no State in the Un- 
| ion, except perhaps Massachusetts, where Wo- 
man Suffrage has taken a stronger hold. The 
| press here, as elsewhere throughout the coun- 
| try, plays off and on—now for it, now against 
it, to please all parties. But the advanced sen- 

timent manifests itself more particularly in 
| opening up avenues of employment, and in 
| creating larger facilities for the labor and edu- 
cation of Woman. 

Of this, her admission to the privilege of the 
State University of California is an instance 








| 


| 
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prevent a multitude of fires. The advice to | Walworth, and Albert Smith of Springfield, 
have water in the house at all times of day and Mass., did give evidences of insanity, and yet 
night, and a hand engine in readiness for emer- | both are found guilty—one sent to prison for 
gencies, would, if followed, save an immense | life, the other hanged. Such is a record of 


Hence we are encouraged to labor on, notwith- 
standing the many thoughtless women who 
“have ail the rights they want,” and the many 
selfish men who still continue to deride us for 





amount of property, to say nothing of the lives 


it would save. There are also excellent hints | 


concerning the prevention of danger by im- 


proved modes of building. 
L. Maria Cuivp. 


ose 


JUDGE HUNT'S DECISION. 


The recent trial of Miss Anthony before 
Justice Hunt of the Supreme Court for the 
crime of being a woman, has called universal 
attention tothe whole subject of justice to wo- 
men, awakening a wide-spread discussion in 
all the papers of the land. The fact that 


tion; rather doea it impart new life to it, call- 
ing out more vigorous protests, and rousing 
the attention of thousands who otherwise 
might give the subject no consideration. 

We have ieached the stage in this Woman’s 
Rights agitation which the anti-slavery ques- 
tion attained when Chicf Justice Taney gave 
his Dred Scott decision. That judge hoped 
to fix the fetters upon the limbs of the black 
men so securely they could never be broken. 
Unwittingly, he helped tu make every one of 
them free men. The old arguments ere now 
repeated by those whose interest it is to keep 
women in bondage, which were used in the 
days of the Fugitive Slave Law by pro-slavery 
men. 


tion heretofore has been against women; 
that there has never been any intention on 
the part of the makers of the Constitution to 
recognize them in politics; that they have al- 
ways been counted out, and therefore that it 
was necessary for Judge Hunt to order that 
Miss Anthony befouzd guilty. Judge Taney 
thought the same in relation to Dred Scott. 
That black chattel had been guilty of attempt- 
ing to gain his freedom beneath the flag of 
the United States. The Constitution did not 
recognize him as a creature which had any 
right to freedom. Hisskin was black! That 
was enough. So Judge Taney gave a consti- 





down to the wash-room, filled a pail with water 


tutional, timc-serving, anti-Christian, barbar- 


. 


Judg2 Hunt found Miss Anthony guilty, and | 
fined her $100, by no means settles the ques- | 


We are told that the whole drift of legisla- | 


| American Justice! FULLER-WALKER. 


—-- we 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 





Epirors Woman’s Jouryat:—In the ab- 
| sence of the Secretary, let me inform you that 
, we have organized a society in Indianapolis to 
| aid in hastening Woman Suffrage. 

Art. I, of our Constitution, reads : 
| “This organization shall be called the Indian- 
| apolis Woman Suffrage Association, and shall 

be auxiliary to the American W. S. Associa- 
| tion.” 

The officers are : 

President—Dr. R. T. Brown. 

Vice-President—Mr. Pleasant Bond. 

Rec. Secretary—Miss Laura Dennan. 

Cor. Secretary—Miss Clara J. Armstrong. 

Treasurer—Mr. Franklin Taylor. 

Ex. Committee—Mrs. Martha Bond, Mrs. 
Martha N. McKay, H. C. Guffin, W. R. Man- 
| love, and Ambrose Stanton, Chairman. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Mr. Stanton, was formerly Speaker of the 
House in our General Assembly. A number 
| of our best citizens are enrolled as members. 
| We confidently expect to do a great deal in 
the way of educating public sentiment, and 
making people ready and anxious for a change 
in the laws. 

Talso send you a brief notice of an Essay 
read by Miss Donnan, at the Commencement 
Exercises of the Indianapolis Training School. 
Is it not encouraging to see even our school 
girls so sensible? And this one, although 
young, is exceedingly brave and strong. Her 
essay, so entirely different from anything ever 
‘heard in our School Exercises before, was yet 
received with the warmest applause. M. 

Indianapolis, July 24, 1873. 


—_——————_seoe—— — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN. 


— 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Michigan State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been recently held in Lansing, the 
capital of the State. At the late session of 
the Legislature the proposition to submit the 





| our persistency. 

| The document I enclose to you we are ex- 
| tensively circulating throughout the State. 
The Republican Nominating Committee have 
been elected in San Francisco, averaging one- 
| half dozen members to each of the twelve 
wards, to all of whom we propose sending this 
circular, accompanied by a brief note. 

To the delegates of the Democratic and In- 
dependent Conventions, we shall also send the 
same circular, only omitting the clause prom- 
ising “respectful consideration.” 
| A committee of ladies has also been ap- 
pointed to call personally upon the Chairman, 
of each Convention as soon as organized, and 
respectfully to press our claims, urging that 
this document be read before their bodies when 
assembled. 

I rejoice to know that your Subscription. 
Festival was a success, and trust that the pro- 
ceeds may enable you to scatter the good seed 
broadcast throughout the Commonwealth. I 
need not assure you that I was also delighted 
with the grand speeches at your Anniversary, 
and have done what I could to circulate the 
paper containing the report thereof. In con- 
sequence of which, I understand that persons 
are moving, in different towns on this coast,- 
to get up clubs, and hope you may soon hear 
from them. Iam heartily glad that you have 
had those speeches, and also Col. Higginson’s, 
published in pamphlet form, and intend to 
send for a quantity for gratuitous distribution 

Yours Truly, M. F. Sxow. , 

Saa Francisco, July 24. 

NOW AS THEN. 

Prof. Tyler, of Amherst, has given an ad- 
dress on the “Higher Education of Women” 
at Mount Holyoke Seminary Commencement, 
wherein he says that “co-education will fail 
in New England for the same reason that 
Woman’s Suffrage wiil fail, because women 
themselves do not wantit.’’ 

It is quite re-assuring to those of us who 
thoroughly believe in Co-education and Wo- 
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man Suffrage, to read, through the kindness of 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, of the ante-bellum re- 
cord of theological Amherst. He says, in his re- 
cent college oration, that its “learned and pa- 
triotic faculty, by formal resoiution and unani- 
mous vote, required and enforced the disband- 
ment of an Anti-Slavery Society among the 
students.”’ 

Oppression seals the lips; the elave made 
no demand for liberty, he scarce knew what 
it was; but his chains are broken, his hand | 
holds the ballot, and Harvard University 
offers to him the higher education which unas- 
sisted he would never have sought. 

So with women; long trained to subjection, 
they know not how, or what to ask, though 
conscious of a fearful void they fain would 
fill. Blessed with the larger liberty they have 
attained, were men Christlike, they would in- 
vite women to come up higher and enjoy 
these blessings with them ; but no, the spirit of 
selfish aggrandizement rules in Church and 


again on deafened ears. c. C. H. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


We invite the special attention of all who | 
favor the Co-education of the Sexes and a 
Higher education for Women to the-facilities 
afforded by the Chauncy Hall School of this 
city. : 

For nearly half a century, the Chauncy 
Hall School has annually prepared classes of 
young men for Harvard College and, of course, 
possesses all the facilities and experience for 
doing this work. 

For several years past, Messrs. Cushings & 
Ladd, the proprietors of this school, have ad- 
mitted young women as students to all the fa- 
cilities both of the English and Classical de- 
partments. Four young ladies have actually | 
been fitted and two have already entered col- | 
leges—one is studying at Cornell, the other at 
Boston University. 

Young women proposing to pass the Har- 
vard Examinations,next year, can do so by 
availing themselves of the opportunities here 
offered. 

Let it be remembered that the Boston High | 
School for girls, established at the public cost, 
does not furnish its pupils with the means of | 
the higher education, while the Chauncy Hall 


| 


school, more liberal and progressive than the 
city government, has done sofor years. Here, | 
at least, the friends of co-educgtion and of | 
equal educational advantages for women will | 
find all their demands conceded. 
* We most heartily advise our friends toshow 
their appreciation of this opportunity by send- | 
ing their daughters to the Chauncy Hall | 
school, which begins its new year on the eighth 
day of September. Catalogues containing full 
particulars can be had on application at our | 
office, and an advertisement will be found in 
I. BD. le 








eur colnmne. | 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

A new degree has been invented for lady 
graduates—M. S., Maids of Science. 

The Legislature of Connecticut has passed 
the bill’for a State Inebriate Asylum. 

Six hundred and sixty-nine women of 
Nashua N. L., have petitioned the Legislature | 
against any repeal of the prohibitory law. 

Over 1500 persons in Geneva have joined 
the Liberal Catholic order under the lead of 
Pere Hyacinthe. 

Mrs.. Margaret W. Campbell has returned 
from the West, to resume her work in Maine. | 
She is now in Portland. Those who wish to | 
arrange leetures should address her at that 
place. 
The experience of last Wintez’s spelling | 

| 


schools in Washington, and doubtless every- 
where else, proved that there were twice as 
many perfect spellers among the girls as 
among the boys. 

They give degrees to women at Straight 
University,in New Orleans. Miss Amanda 
Malvina Perkins and Miss Smith have recent- 
ly been dignified by the title of M. S— 
“Maids of Science.” 

Lasell Female Seminary at Auburndale, 
near Boston, promises shortly to become a 
prominent and important adjunct of Boston 
University, and will be a preparatory school 
for ladies to enter that institution. | 

The Boston correspondent of the Portland 
‘Me.) State, says that Colonel Higginson’s | 
“Oldport Days,” is tobe published by Osgood | 
atthe end of the Summer. Colonel Higgin- 
son is now taking photographs of Newport 
scenery for the illustration (by heliotype pro- 
cess) of the book. 

The tax-paying women of Onbio have taken | 
the initial steps toward securing a recognition 
of the equality of women before the law in the | 
Constitution of that State. One of the speak- | 
ers at a recent meeting, made an especia! ap- 
peal to the £000 tax-paying women in Hamil- 
ton County, whose assessed value of real es- 
tate amounted to $3,009,000. 

A lady member of Christ Church, St. Louis, , 
began an effort to remove the bonded debt of | 
$5),030 fiom the organization. Her spirit 
communicated itself to others, in a short 
time the work was done. This may be re- 
garded as another illustration of Dr. Adam 
Clark’s estimate, that in benevolent enter- 








| mencing to organize for the conflict. 


prises one woman is worth seven men and a- 
half. ° 


The vote in Philadelphia on the “Local Op- 
tion Act’’ is to be taken at the ensuing elec- 
tion, and the friends of temperance are com- 
It is 
not a moment too soon. Every ward should 
be organized for the purpose of bringing to 
the polls every voter possible against license. 

We notice in the papers that Thaddeus 
Stevens, Jr., is reported as aconfirmed drunk- 
ard. His father, who was a total abstainer, 
left Thaddeus, Jr., the sum of $50,000, provid- 
ed he should abstain from all intoxicating 
drinks; otherwise it was to go towards the 
founding of an orphan house in Lancaster. 
The executors are about arranging to transfer 
the moncy for the benefit of the orphans. 

A Cardiff paper, in reporting the ceremony 
of turning the’first sod of a new colliery, pear 
Abercarne, pass the following compliment to 
a lady who,took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceeding: “Mrs. Benyon, in a navvy like man- 
ner, wheeled the barrow containing the first 
sod along the plank to the place assigneu, and 


| returned with the barrow behind her in a 


most workmanlike manner.”’ 

The passage by the English Commons of 
the motion in favor of universal peace by a 
single vote may at least be taken as a mark of 
progress. It shows the hidden aspiration of a 
warlike natiun for a better policy than they 
have been hitherto allowed to pursue. But 
when the women of Great Britain are com- 
pletely enfranchised, as they probably will soon 
be, England will become the champion of 
peace throughout the world. 

The Springyield Republican says: “We hear 
that Miss Hubbard, the accomplished daugh- 
ter of ovr recent school superintendent, who 
graduated in the law school of the Michigan 
University with high honor, recently, has con- 
cluded nevertheless,—perhaps on account of 
the recent Supreme Court decision against Mrs. 
Bradwell of Chicago,—not at present to essay 


the profession she has fitted for, but to turn | 
| the petition, which is to be sent to the Consti- 


” 


her energies toward teaching. 

Miss Rebecca 8. Rice, A. M., a graduate of 
Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, has 
been appointed Professor of Mathematics and 


Astronomy in that institution, and will enter | 


upon the duties of her position in September. 
Miss Rice has been previously connected with 
the college, and is widely known as a very 
able and successful teacher. After more than 


| two years study in Germany she has returned 


to take a position which she is eminently fit- 
ted to fill. 
Schuyler, who murdered his wife on Satur- 


| day night, at New York, because she refused 


to get his supper as quickly as he desired, says 
that “he only struck her with his fist, and that 
she fell on some brokep glass In the yard, 


_ which must have cut her, and that they had 


been married twenty-five years without any 
trouble before.” For such occurrences, the doc- 
trine of the subjection of wives is directly re- 
sponsible and such newspapers as advocate 
that doctrine are greatly to blame. 

Maggie Elphick of Greenwich, aged 18, 
daughter of an oysterman, appears as a hero- 
ine of the Ida Lewis order. Sitting near her 
window at her toilet, she observed the capsiz- 
ing of a boat containing a little eight-year-old 
son of S. H. Lewis of Stamford in the deepest 
part of the harbor. Running to the dock, 


| she soon rowed to the spot, and diving to the 


bottom, brought up the boy to the surface, 
and swam with him to the shore. The whole 
scene transpired so quickly that, when other 
help arrived, she was safely on the shore. 

The New York Nation wisely remarks that 
“There is probably nothing, not even the 
sack of a stormed city, which brings out the 
devilish and animal parts of some men’s na- 
ture as the unchecked control of another hu- 
man being’s person and feeling does.” Which 
sad fact teaches that, so far as laws and social 
customs can properly do it, no human being 
should be allowed to have or encouraged to 
exercise ‘‘unchecked control” of any other 
human being. ‘Equal rights” before the law 
for man and for woman both will go far to 
check personal violence and forbid personal 
cruelty. 

A disappointed lover, one Joseph Fitzgerald 
of Central Falls, attempted to murder his 
brother’s widow, Thursaay night. He called 
to make proposals of marriage, as he had often 
done before, and, being refused as usual, step- 
pe up to her and making the remark, ‘‘[’ll 

ay yon out in white before night,” drew a 
large butcher knife from his bosom and _ at- 
tempted to plunge it into her breast. The 
woman is quite small and delicate, but she 
made a desperate resistance and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of the knife and 
holding him at bay until essistance arrived. 

The laws of New York recognize this Fitz- 
gerald’s right to vote, while they pronounce 
this woman, incompetent. It strikes us that 
the order should be reversed. 

A new party is again suggested by Mr. 
Groesbeck, of Cinciunati, one of the Democrat- 
ic magnates of Ohio, a conservative lawyer 
who owes his position mainly to the fact that 
he is the son ofa millionaire. Ie proposes to 
combine all the elements of opposition under 
the name of “The Liberal Democracy,” to ac- 
cept negro suffrage and the issues of the war, 














to oppose monopolies and a prohibitory tariff, 
to adopt a policy looking towards free-trade, 


to limit federal legislation by a strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution and to oppose Repub- 
lican measures in general. In this programme 
of negations, Woman Suffrage has no place. 
Such a platform, like its author, does not con- 
tain the elements of success. 


Mrs. Packard of Chicago, a lady who was 
unjustly imprisoned for several years in a luna- 
tic asylum in Illinois, has devoted her life to the 
relief of the insane. At her request the Senate 
of New Hampshire unanimously passed a bill 
placing the inmates of insane asylums under 
the protection of the laws, and it passed the 
House at its first and second reading. But the 
chairman of the Committee on Insane Asy- 
lums, to whom it was referred, Mr. B. P. Cogs- 
well, refused to report it back in season, and 
thus defeated its passage. A general de- 
termination was expressed by the members 
never to make a further appropriation to the 
Insane Asylum until the bill is passed. 


Dr. Fuller- Walker, our occasional New 
York correspondent, has recently succeeded 
Mr. Bichard H. Stoddard as editor of the 
Aldine, the Art Journal of that city. Dr. 
Walker is one of the most active young litera- 
ry men of the metropolis. He was once edi- 
tor of the Evening Mail, Major Bundy being 
his successor. More recently he has been ed- 
itor of the Globe. He is also we believe an 
associate editor of Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
In these days when newspaper work is so 
largely anonymous, many of our readers have 
asked us, who is Faller-Walker? and they 
will be interested in the above particulars. 


The women of Ohio are making a strong ef- 
fort to obtain a recognition of their right of 
suffrage in the new Constitution of Ohio. 
Last week Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., the 
President of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, addressed avery large and respectable 
assembly, composed mostly of intelligent wo- 
men of middle age, in Hopkins Hall, Cincin- 
nati. Papers were then circulated through- 
out the assembly for the signatures of those 
who would volunteer to canvass for names to 


tutional Convention. The petition is in the 
usual form, and asks for suffrage to be consti- 
tutionally guaranteed to the women of Ohio. 


Among the topics discussed by the Inter- 
National Convention of Young Men’sChristian 
Associations, which met in Poughkeepsie a 
fortnight ago, were the best means of counter- 
acting the social temptations of young men. 
Among expressions of opinion by the meeting, 
several were especially sensible. For instance, 
the admission of women to membership in the 
Associations was advocated. The admission 
of women would do more to counteract the 


social temptations of young men than any oth- | 


er plan could do. The society of intelligent 
and virtuous womeu on a refined and philan- 
thropic plane would soon destroy the taste for 
less elevated companionship. 


As a specimen of the logic of men who op- 
pose Woman Suffrage, read the following in- 
cident which the Cincinnati Gazette quotes 
approvingly as having occurred recently at a 
Woman’s Suffrage meeting in that city where 
allusion had been made to the fact that the 
women of Ohio pay taxes on twenty-five 
million dollars without being allowed any 
voice in the amount or expenditure of the 
tax. Says the chivalrous Gazelte : 


A collection was taken up, and persons 
were kindly invited to add to their liabilities. 
An attentive listener at our elbow, who re- 
spectfully declined to contribute, replied to us, 
when we remonstrated with him on the sub- 
ject, “Oh, no! I don’t gif noting. Des vim- 
mens say vat they haf got twenty-two mil- 
lion dollar broberty. Oh, no! I don’t gif dem 


; noting!” 


After appearing as a convert to the higher 
education of women, the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity has coldly turned about and put a stop to 
the movement, through the courts. It open- 
ed its medical department to women, and sey- 
eral availed themselves of the opportunity to 
get a degree, but, when they asked for profes- 
sors to teach them other branches, their 1e- 
quest was refused and they were threatened 
with expulsion. They appealed to the courts 
to compel the University to grant them the 
instruction and privileges asked, and, after 


| one adverse decision and an appeal to the full 


bench, they are judicially informed that wo- 
men have noright whatever to demand an 
education in the University of Edinburgh. 
This is final, and they must content them- 
selves with the study of nedicine alone till the 
glad time sball come when the leathery old 
magnates of educational institutions shall 
have their eyes opened to Woman’s intellec- 
tual rights, or be rolled up like a scroll and re- 
placed by modern men. 

A meeting of the students of the University 
of Ziirich was held a few days ago to consider 
the attitude they ought to take relative to the 
ukase of the Czar with reference to the Russian 
female students at that institution. Several 
resolutions were moved; but they were nega- 
tived by a considerable majority. It was con- 
sidered that the authorities and the press bad 
given satisfactory answers to such charges 
made in the Imperial! decree as affected the Uni- 
versity. The meeting therefore confined it- 
self to expressing its sympathy with the young 
women who had shared their studies. Not one 
voice was raised in blame of the victims of the 


said decree, who on their part remained strict- 
ly neutral during the whole proceedings. So | 
says the Swiss 7 mes of Geneva. 

A Woman’s Congress is proposed by ladies 
connected with the Sorosis, to be held in New 
York next October. The subjects to be dis- | 
cussed are as follows: “Higher Education for 
Women, Woman’s Work in Literature, the 
Relation of Woman toher Dress, Woman the 
Promoter of Peace, Prison Reform Woman’s 
Work, the Inviolate Homestead, Equal Divi- ; 
sion of Salary between Husband and Wife, 
Woman’s influence in promoting Temperance, 
Co-operative Industries among Women, Wo- 
man’s place in Government, Systems of Phil- 
anthropy, Law as it affects Woman, Enlight- 
ened Motherhood, Woman in Surgery and 
Medicine.’? The ladies who sign the call for 
this Congress are the following: Mrs. Char- 
lotte B. Wilbour, Mrs. Jennie C. Croly, Mrs. | 
Mary F. Davis, Miss Kate Hillard, Rev. Celia 
Burleigh, Prof. Maria Mitchell, Miss Alice C. | 
Fletcher, Miss Fannie Howell and Miss Rome- | 
lia L. Clapp. We heartily approve of the 
proposed meeting, and will publish the pro- 
spectus in full, next week. 





To the delight of their large circle of friends, 
the Beecher-Stowes are again living in Hart- 
ford; this time in Frank Chamberlain’s old 
place, which they have bought and fitted up 
exquisitely.” So says the Springfield Republi- 
can and adds “Dr. Stowe looks and is much 
better than could be expected after his severe 
illness, and is perfectly happy among his books 
and papers. He has recently read Goethe’s 
‘Faust’ in the original for the twentieth time, 
and is the only man I ever met who had read, 
comprehended, liked, and could make clear the 
second part thereof. Mrs. Stowe is as bright 
and cheery as any of the birds with whom she 
flits with the seasons between this and her love- 
ly Florida home. Not the least interesting of 
their many literary valuables is a collection of 
the almost innumerable translations of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” which is said to have been trans- 
lated into more languages than any other vol- 
ume ever published, though the Pilgrim’s Prog- | 
ress may be an exception. Philologists find | 
the various translations of great value as exhib- 
iting the diversities of languagues at the same 
period of history.’’ 








General Beauregard vigorously vindicates 
the movement for the Equal Rights of Races in 
Louisiana, as fullows: “I take it that nothing 
but malice or stupidity could find anything 
either in the letter or spirit of the unification | 
| resolutions which contemplates any interfer- 
ence or dictation in the private social relations 
of the people. These lie @ntirely outside the | 
domain of legislation and politics. It would | 





| lized American citizen, was married by the 


not be denied that, in traveling, and at places 
of public resort,we often share these privileges 
in common with thieves, prostitutes, gamblers, 
| and others who have worse sins to answer for | 
than the accident of color; but no one ever 
supposed that we thereby assented to the so- | 
cial equality of these people with ourselves. I 
therefore say that participation in these public 
| privileges involves no question of social equal. | 
ity. By the enjoyment in common of such | 
privileges, neither blacks nor whites assert, or | 
assent to, social equality, either with each oth- | 
| er, or even between individuals of the same | 
race.” . | 





Women are becoming every year more in- 
fuential as Free Masons. Among the officers | 
of the Supreme Council of the Adoptive Rite, 
recently elected and appointed in New York, | 
we find the following: Mrs. Frances E. John- | 
son of New York, Supreme Matron; Mrs, Lau- | 
ra L. Burton of Baldwyn, Mrs. Anna M. May- 
hew, Newark, N.J., and Mrs. Maria Ander- 
son of San Francisco, Cal, Deputy Supreme 
Matrons. A leading Masonic organ says, un- 
der the head of Mystic Star Intelligence: 
“The success of the really excellent ‘Ritual’ 
in the ‘Mystic Star’ first degree demonstrates | 
a fact we have heretofore asserted, that a Ma- | 
sonic Society, admitting Masons, their wives | 
and sisters, if intelligently constituted, must | 
become popular with both sexes, as a safe affil- 
iating Order for Masons and the ladies of | 
their families to associate together in harmon- | 
ious ‘work.’ We learn that the new ‘work’ of | 
the Mystic Star is so rapidly growing in favor | 
with Masons and the ladies of their families that | 
another Degree is called for, which will, without | 
doubt, be as impressive and beautiful as that | 
which already makes the Order so popular.” 











The Civil Tribunal of the Seine has just | 
been engaged in hearing a suit for the declara- 
tion of the nullity of a marriage. Onthe 2d of 
January, 1869, M. Bouvet, a retired tailor, six- 
ty years ofage, French by birth, but a natura- 


chaplain of the legation of that country to Mlle. | 
Tripet, who had not then attained the age of 
eighteen. In the following year a daughter | 
was born of the union, and the parties lived | 
together for some time, but differences after- 








ward arose, and they separated. The wife now 
applied that the marriage should be pronounced 
invalid, as the provisions of the French law 
had not been complied with. First of all, as 
she was a minor, the consent of her father and | 
mother, both living, was required but not ob- 
tained, then the bans should have been pub- | 
lished, but were omitted, and finally the legis- | 
lation requires that any conjugal union in | 


| after retain the charm 


which a French subject isa party should be 
celebrated before the civil officer of the State 
in the Commune in which one of the pair re 
sides, and that formality was not complied 
with. She further demanded an allowance for 
the support of the child, the paternity of which 
the father had acknowledged. The husband 
opposed the suit on the ground that as he was 
a foreigner his wife had ceased to be French, 
and that, therefore, the court had no jurisdic- 
tion. The tribunal overruled the objection for 
the reason thatthe validity of the very act 
which would withdraw her from the action of 


| the French laws was in question, and further 


decided all the points in favor of the plaintiff, 
declaring the marriage null and void, for the 
reasons she had pleaded, ordered the defendant 
to pay an annuity of twelve hundred francs for 
the support of the infant, and condemmed him 
to pay all the costs. 


One of the most graceful of the many char- ° 
ities of which New York is proud is one planned 
and put in operation by Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes. This lady, moved by the numbers of 
poor children confined in the dreary tenements 
of the city, hired a mansion, with eight acres 
of tastefully adorned grounds on a high hill at 
Tomkinsville, Staten Island, had it fitted up 
for the reception of children, put a competent 
matron in charge, and like the watering place 
hotel keepers, but with a difference, advertised 
for boarders. It is needless to say that her 
wishes for a full house have been amply grati- 
fied, the prescribed number of little ones—twen- 
five—being always on hand. The regulations 
of this “home” are very simple. Children who 
can walk are eharged for at the rate of $6 per 
month, younger ones $8, although practically 
very many of the inmates are on the free list- 
Mr. James Stibzer, who for several years has 
had charge of this institution, appears to be the 
right man in the right place, and his wife, as 
the Matron, is eminently qualified for her posi- 
tion. Everything about the house and grounds 


| is in a cleanly and tidy condition, and the chil- 


dren are well clothed and clean. Their food is 
abundant and of good quality. There are two 
tables for the children in their dining-hall, at 
which an elderly gentleman presides, who is 
eminently fitted for the task, as well as for mak- 
ing all the preparations for their meals,—such 


| assummoning them to their places, (which is 


done by drum beat till they are allseated). The 
girls and boys occupy opposite sides of the ta- 
bles, and a more orderly and well-behaved set 
of children I have never seen assembled on a 
similar occasion. I was particularly attracted 
by the polite and affectionate attentions shown 
by both the male and female pupils to the 
younger of the same sex. There was an earn- 
est unselfishness in the deportment in both in- 
stances, well adapted to realize the thought of 
a happy home. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Children, begin now to save your pennies, uiat 


| when the long evenings come you can buy “Avilude, 


or Game of Birds.” Ii your storekeeper has not got 
it, send seventy-five cents to West & Lee, Worcester 
Mass,, and it will be sent by mail, post-paid. 

"— Worcester 


Pallas 


*“Avilude is a superior game. 


dium. w—2t 


Davis's Vegetable Pain-Killer, after a 
thorough trial by innumerable living witnesses, has 
proved itself to be the medicine of theage. Although 
there have been many medical preparations brought 
before the public since the tirst introduction of Perry 
Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer, and large amounts ex- 
pended in their introduction, the Pain-Killer has con- 
tinued to steadily advance in the estimation of the 
world, as the best family medicine ever introduced. 

Ladies. If you wish asilk that will run wellon 
the Eureka, It is the 








your Sewing Machines, bu 
best and most economical to use. $1 





Take Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant, Purgative Pellets, 
or Sugar.Coated, Concentrated Root and Herbal 
Juice, Auti-Bilious Granules, for Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Biliousness, Inflammation or Irritation of the 
Bladder, accompanied by pain or frequent calls to 
urinate, and to break up attacks of colds and fevers. 
Pleasant, harmless, and only 25 cents a vial by Drug- 
gists. boo 

Flagg’s Instant “Relief has stood the severest 
of tests. In all chronic, acute, or inflammatory dis+- 
eases, in all aches and pains, it is an immediate, sure 
and harmless remedy. It produces a healthy tone in 
the whole system, and acts directly upon the nervo- 
vital fluids, restoring their normal condition. For all 

~ 


painful affections you will Nad it a reliable doctor in 


your household. 41 
The Yes and No of Crisindoro'’s Hair Dyc. 
Does it produce a black or brown inst: 
Are itstints the counterparts of t 
irish Instea l of destroy the Hair? 
Yes! 
Does it stain the skin of the lead? 
Mas it any 3 
Doos it ever fail under any cireamstauces Y 
Ne! 
are established by the testimony of all 
Sold everywhere. 


Does it no 
unpleasant odor 


These facts 
who have used the preparation 
42 
Always Young. 
The followers of Columbus thought immortal youth 
they could only find the Rejuvenating 
Fountain. But they failed to discover it. Siodern 
science has, however, given to the world the nearest 


possible if 


practicable approach to it in “Laird’s Bloom of 
routh.’ With tie ald of this well-spring of persona} 
beauty, the lady of middle age may regain the com- - 
plexion of her girlhood, and fur her whole life there- 
Nay, more, ff she never pos- 
sessed the attraction of a fair and beautifal gkin, she 
can obviate the defect by the use of this agreeable 
preparation which we are authorized by the chemist 
of the new York Board of Health to gunrantee as ab- 
solutely inocuous. For eate by all dr ists and far- 
cy dealers. ‘ 
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POETRY. 


THE DOCTOR'S STORY. 
Deacon Rogers, he came to me; 
“Wife is a-goin’ to die,” said he, 
“Doctors great an’ doctors small, 
Haven't improved her any at all. 
“Physic and bitters, powders and pills, 
And nothing sure but the doctors’ bills! 
“Twenty old women, with remedies new, 
Bother my wife the whole day through! 
“Sweet as honey, or bitter as gall— 

Poor old woman, she takes to them all. 
“Sour or sweet, whatever they choose ; 
Poor old woman, she daren’t refuse. 
“So she pleases whoe’er may call, 
An’ death is suited the best of all. 
“Physic an’ bitters, powder an’ pill— 
Bound to conquer, an’ sure to kill!” 
Mrs. Rogers lay in her bed, 
Bandaged and blistered from foot to head, 
Blistered and bandaged from head to toe, 
Mrs. Rogers was very low. 
Bottle and saucer, Spoon and cup, 
On the table stood bravely up; 
Physics of high and low degree; 
Calomel, catnip, boneset tea ;— 
Everything a body could bear, 
Excepting light, and water, and air. 
I opened the blinds; the day was bright ; 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some light. 
I opened the window; the day was fair, 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some air, 
Bottles and blisters, powders and pills, 
Catnip, boneset, syrups and squills, 
Drugs and medicines, high and low, 
I threw them as far as I could throw. 
“What are you doing?’”’ my patient cried; 
“Frightening death,” I coolly replied. 
“You are crazy!” a visitor said; 
I flung a bottle at her head. 
Deacon Rogers, he came to me: 
“Wife is a-comin’ around,” said he, 
“T r’lly think she will worry through ; 
She scolds me just as she used to do.” 
“All the people have boohed an’ slurred— 
All the neighbors have had their word; 
«Twas better to perish,’ some of ’em say, 
‘Than be cured in such an irregular way.’”’ 
“Your wife,” said I, “had God’s good care, 
And his remedies, light, water, and air. 
“Ail of the doctors, beyond a doubt, 
Couldn’t have cured Mrs. Rogers without.” 
The Deacon smiled and bowed his head, 
“Then your bill is nothing,’’ he said, 
“To God be the glory,;as you say! 
God bless you Doctor! good day! good day!” 
If ever I doctor that woman again, 
I'll give her medicines made by men, 

— Will Carlton. 


DAY-DREAM. 


. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 





Here, in the heart of the hills, I lie, 
Nothing but me *twixt earth and sky— 
An amethyst and an emerald stone 
Hung and hollowed for me alone! 


Is it a dream, or can it be 

That there is life apart from me ?— 

A larger world than the circling bound 
Of light and color that lap me round? 


Drowsily, dully, through my brain, 

Like some recurrent, vague refrain, 

A world of fancy comes and goes— 

Shadowy pleasures, shadowy woes. 

Spectral toils and troubles seem 

, Fashioned out of this foolish dream: 

Round my charmed quiet creep 

Phantom creatures that laugh and weep. 

Nay, I know they are meaningless, 

Visions of utter idleness: 

Nothing was, nor ever will be, 

ave the hills, the heavens and me. 

—From Lippincott’s Magazine for June. 


CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


BY GERALD MASSY. 


“Open your mouth and shut your eyes,” 
Three little maidens were saying— 

“And see what God sends you!’ Little they thought 
He listened while they were playing! 

So little we guess that a light, light word 
At times may be more than praying. 

“I,” said Kate, with the merry blue eye, 
““Would have lots of fun and folly ;” 

I,” said Sis, with the bonny brown hair, 
“Would have life always smiling and jolly ;” 
And Iwould have just what our Father may send,” 
Said lovable little pale Polly. 

Life came for the two, with sweetness new 
Each morning in gloss and in glitter, 

But our Father above, in a gush of great love, 
Caught up little Polly and kissed her, 

And the churchyard nestled another wee grave, 
The angels, another wee sister. 








OLD MARGARET'S BOY, 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








There are certain feminine instincts that as- 
sume iu many eyes the character rather of 
virtues than of instincts, and the manifesta- 
tion of which in any individual seems to touch 
all other women nearly. 

Among these instincts, so to call them, is 
that material one which causes the year-old 
baby to hold her mother’s needle-book or roll 
of work on her little breast and hush it off to 
sleep, which causes her half a dozen years af- 
terward to wake up in the night and see if her 
doll is warm enough, and which, a score of 
years later yet, knits a tie between herself and 
every tender little child she sees. A strange 
tie without the immense joy of a mother’s 
love—that joy which compensates all suffer- 
ing, which overflows the inner cells of the 
most desolate heart with vital warmth, which 
is fulfilled with gatisfaction and with that in- 
effable yearning where earth touches close on 


heaven—a barren tie beside that divinely com- 
plete thing, and with more pain than pleasure 
in it. Itis as if the bitter lot of women, in 
this world caused them to feel the pathos of 
| the tate of every child born into it, and gave 
| them a pity that is all but love. “Little but- 
| terfly in the sunshine and among the flowers,” 
it seems to say, “by-and-by night is coming, 
darkness and heavy dew and the night-hawk. 
If only I could protect you!’’ 

Whenever I used to see a little bent old wo- 
|man go by my window with a ehild in ber 
| arms, these and kindred thoughts would fol- 
| low her. I did not know her name, and I 
| could not see her face; but she interested me 
| far more than the bright-cheeked and golden- 
haired young creatures that tripped by on 
their way from the finishing school. Her 
clean but utterly faded calico was so short that 
it showed the clumsy village ties and drab 
stockings of her knobby and rheumatic feet; 
her shaw! was a threadbare black blanket; her 
bonnet was a rusty poker; an alpaca apron 
was her only vanity; her poor old hands were 
bare and bony and misshapen, but they seem- 
ed to me fairer than any idle lady’s in the land 
when I saw the way in which they clasped 
the child she held, the way in which as she 
walked she used to pause and lift the child 
higher, and lay the little face against her own, 
and step off again as if she were young and 
happy. Day by day I saw her pass. As the 
child grew, and sat up in her arms and looked 
about, she would straighten her bent form to 
bear him more erectly. Often she would kiss 
him rapturously as she went along, and she was 
always crooning some low tune to him or 
talking a loving gibberish that he seemed to 
understand. Evidently the child had no moth- 
er, perhaps no father either, for he was cloth- 
ed in odds and ends; a great sacque and hood 
wrapped him for a long time, and when the 
Spring came, his head emerged with the short 
yellow curls crowned by a hat that seemed to 
delight him, so often he tore it off with his 
little hands to look at it, and set it on again 
awry, but which she must have rescued from 
an ash-barrel, and have scoured, and trimmed 
with scraps of cambric from her rag bag. I 
longed tv ask them in while they were slowly 
going by; but I have an uncomfortable rever- 
ence for reserves, and I fancied she was one 
of those who had rather suffer than be seen to 
suffer. But when the baby grew so heavy 
that she had to rest every little while, she sat 
down one day on my garden step, and then I 
opened the door to go out, and stopped and 
made friends with the child, and gave him a 
cup of milk and a cake, and began with her 
an acquaintance whitch if I do not in another 
life resume, it will be because I am not fit. 

Years and years ago old Margaret Ewins 
had been young; it seems as though no one 
could guess the fact were it not plainly stated, 
so gray and wrinkled and seamed was the face 
with which she looked up at you. ‘Years 
and years ago,’’ she said once. ‘‘It’s hard to 
believe it now when you see me, child; but 
every wrinkle is a care, and every furrow is a 
tear! There were no wrinkles nor furrows, 
no cares nor tears—it was all fresh and bloom- 
ing—when I married Stephen.’’ 

When she married Stephen! That was full 

forty yearsago. And thirty years he had been 
under the sod. Doubtless his image had 
grown dimmer than once, but he was still to 
her the fine and noble fellow that won her 
heart. She forgot that she wasa withered 
crone, that he was a handful of dust; she set 
her love beside his immortal youth, and looked 
forward to the end. 
. Stephen had left her with an only child, 
born on the day he died. Other children had 
come and been laid away before; but this girl 
was last and the dearest of all. In her the 
father seemed to live and breathe again; for 
her the mother lived indeed. She was a pretty 
thing as she grew into womanhood. Perhaps 
her mind was not altogether of the strongest; 
but one would have to be fastidious who 
paused to think of that in gazing at the red 
and white of her face, the clear blue of her 
great eyes, the gilding of her chestnut hair, 
her sweet and innocent mouth. Of course 
she had lovers, and of course there was a fa- 
vored one—the least deserving of the whole, 
but the son of a family of vastly superior cir- 
cumstances to her own. 

For poor Bessie’s circumstances were those 
which belong to the children of poverty and 
labor the world over. Her mother owned the 
little house in which they lived, and the larger 
part of which they rented to others; and for 
the rest they did sewing, nursing, clear-starch 
ing, whatever came to hand. But needy as 
they were, Bessie always had on a clean print 
dress, though she had to rise before day to 
wash and iron it; she always. had a bright 
ribbon for her throat; she always looked as 
perfect as a rose. 

And old Margaret’s pride and joy lay in see- 
ingher so. She wore her own brown ging. 
ham till it fell apart, so that Bessie might have 
a bishop’s lawn for Summer Sundays. She 
pretended dire dyspepsias, and lived on crusts, 
so that Bessie might keep her blood sweet and 
rich with the little milk and meat there was. 
Long after Bessie had come home from her 
moon-lit stroll with the handsome and worth- 
less James Falconer, Margaret sat over her 
needle or her Italian irons abridging the mor- 
row’s work, that Bessie’s pretty shoulders 








| might learn no stoop, or else turning an extra 
| penny, that she might surprise Bessie with the 


| bit of trimming for which she had heard the | 


| girllonging. Poor Margaret! she little knew 
| the crop she sowed, nor recognized the fact 
that Bessie was becoming to herself as well as 
to her mother the chief person in the drama; 
she failed to see the springing and ripening 
selfishness in the girl, the wilful spirit, the 
deadly love of finery, the lack of reason. She 
only saw her standing in the light and looking 
at her with her father’s eyes—those burning 
blue eyes that seemed at once to revel in the 
brilliance of the world and scorn it too—and 
she felt that all she could have was not too 
much for her. 

Still as she glanced from the window some- 
times, and saw her by moonbeam or star-gleam 
leaning against the gate post, with James Fal- 
coner across the little wicket, as tall and dark 
and glittering as Lucifer, a misgiving would 
cross Margaret as to whether she was right in 
letting the thing go on; as to whether it was 
possible for young Falconer to stoop from his 
ancient dezree and his father’s place to marry 
this clear-starcher. But then the child looked 
so bright and rosy and lovely as her mother 
gazed at her that she could but fold her hands 
above her beating heart and whisper to her- 
self that all might be for the best, for stranger 
things than that had happened. 

But the years went slowly wearing by, each 
one of them taking a degree of Bessie’s bloom 
with it, and Bessie was old enough to know 
better, and still James Falconer followed her 
and did not marry her, and other lovers had 
failen away, and the mother, through some 
hidden sense, was half aware that Bessie’s 
name was spoken lightly. And one day Fal- 
coner had disappeared, leaving a defalcation 
behind him, and Bessie had gone too. 

No search was made for the defaulter; a 
little of his father’s wealth could repair the 
breach in the bank, and for his father’s sake 
no suit was entered against him. Indeed, 
there where those who half excused him, and 
laid the blame on the shameless girl who had 
allured him, as they said, to his ruin. And 
certainly no search was made for Bessie. 
What could one feeble little old woman do? 
Nothing in the world, nothing but pray—pray 
over seam and stove by day and night! 
What am I crying for?’ she would say, dash- 
ing away her tears. God is on my side, and 
with him on my side,am I going tolose? No; 
Bessie will come back to me.” 

And so for five years she toiled and moiled, 
not for herself, but that when Bessie came 
home there might be something laid by to let 
rest and comfort greet her. And every night 


for her, and every morning she made the place 
spotless, thinking it might hold Bessie before 
night. And her eyes longed and her heart 
ached and her hands trembled to see her. 
Her expectation was always at fever heat. 
She hardly knew that the tears wet her pil- 
low at night, such comfort was there in the 
thought that Bessie might come to-morrow. 

Five long, lonesome years! If old Margaret 
were sick, there was no one to soothe her; if 
she were cast down there was no one to cheer 
her. Butshe clasped a sure faith; her hope 
brightened her days; and one night, as she had 
forefelt, Bessie came home. A weary woman 
got down from the stage, and tottered up the 
yard, and came in, and fell upon the floor, and 
in the night her boy was born, and in the 
morning consciousness seemed to come back 
an instant; for she looked up into her moth- 
er’s face with those blue eyes, and half-smiled 
|—Margaret always said it was a smile—and 
| died; and all without one word. Without a 

word! And if she could but have spoken— 
| for there was no ring on her finger. 
Five long and lonesome years—and just for 
this! Poor Margaret had no tears. A fierce, 
| dry anger with fate burned them away at their 
source. Now, indeed, she was wretched. In 
| those five years she saw she had Leen happy 
|—happy with her hope. She took the child 
and cared for it mechanically; she laid it down 
between whiles as she went about her work, 
| and suffered it to ery if it would. ‘Let itcry!”’ 
| she said. “It is James Falconer’s child. Cry- 
ing is too good for it.” But once, as the little 
thing was sobbing, she went to it, and saw the 
| great tears shining in its biueeyes. ‘Ah, it is 
| Bessie’s child!” she cried, “I have been a cruel 
wretch!’ and she caught it up and warmed it 
| at her heart, and anger and grief went togeth- 
| er; and thenceforth she was bound in the 
| child. ‘I would have treated an outcast bet- 
| ter,” she sobbed at last. “Ah, my poor little 
lad, with such a life before him!” 

And so she lived and strived, and had no 
other end in view than the well-being of little 
Steve, as she had named him. For him now 
she sat up at night, as she had sat up for his 
mother; for him she denied herself as of old. 
That came natural enough. It seemed to her, 
| she said to herself, as if she were doing still for 
Bessie. All she had laid by during the five 
years went in Bessie’s burial. Anxious to 
have something beforehand again in case of 
| her own illness, or in preparation for little 
Steve’s future jacket and trowsers or school- 
ing, she spared herself no pains. Her eyesight 
had failed so, what with years and what with 
| tears, that she cuuld no longer do fine sewing 
or starching. She was obliged to go out to the 
rougher labor of the tub, and another old wo- 








she swept the hearth and brightened the lamp | 





| as the sun itself! 





man from the other*part of the house—too 
old, indeed, for any thing but to hinder the 
baby from rolling off the bed—used to come in 
and keep watch for her while her poor old 
arms were in the suds. But people hardly 


liked to employ her, not only because she could | 


not see well, but because it seemed as if they 
had better be doing the work themselves than 
imposing it upon that gray-headed woman. 
Her proud, keen spirit felt that it was more in 
charity than anything else that she was hired 
at all. And she hailed the fact as if a miracle 
had been wroughtin her behalf when rents 
grew so dear in the town that she was at liber- 
ty to receive twenty-five dollars more a year 
on the other part of ber little house, of which 
she now reserved but one room and a closet 
for herself; and so was allowed to leave the 
wash-tub. 

Thus on one hundred dollars a year old Mar- 
garet lived and reared her child. It is that 
which seems the miracle to you; but her 
wants were very few, and she was not uncom 
fortable. She asked no aid of any for little 
Steve—least of all of the Falconers, who never 
knew from her that such a childexisted. Her 
bread and milk was all he wanted as yet, and 
he wore, as I have said, almost anything. 
The Old Ladies’ Society of the town gave her 
a monthly allowance of good Oolong tea, and 
she accepted it as a public benefit of the same 
nature as the streets to walk on, or the use of 
the corner pump, or the ringing of the nine 
o’clock bell, to none of which she contributed 
tax money. And now, with nothing to do but 
to keep her two rooms and her two people 
clean, to teach little Steve his first steps and 
first words, she abandoned herself to her first 
real bliss in years, and when I was pitying her 
most she was needing it least. Her first real 
bliss, for not a fear disturbed it. ‘God takes 
care of the sparrows,” she would say, “and he 
will take care of little Steve.” 

“But when he is bigger,” croaked the old 
grandma from the other part of the house, 
nearly as fond herself of the boy as Margaret 
was, though quite disapproving Margaret's de- 
votion, “he will want different food from your 
bread and milk. He will need red meat, and 
where is he to get it?” 

“Where the young lions get theirs,” said 
Margaret, aud went on joyously; and it was 
in the days that first I saw her, taking her 
morning and her afternoon walk with the 
child in her arms, talking gayly to him all the 
time, and kissing him at every other step. 

What visions she had of little Steve’s future, 
and how she used to confide them to the child 
as they went! And the boy would lift his lit- 
tle head and pat her cheek, approvingly, as if 
he understood them all, and gave her now 
and then a great wet kiss of his rosy mouth in 
return—a kiss that knew no difference be- 
tween her shriveled yellow cheek and the | 
blushing velvet of youth. 

How, after her hard experience of life, 
Margaret could have had such athing as a 
vision, passed conjecture ; but she was so light- 
hearted in her love that she believed in every- 
thing that another might have seen to be im- 
possible and unattainable. The clothes which 
little Steve was to wear when he went to 
school; the errands he was to run iu order to 
get the money to buy the clothes; the school 
to which he was to go—no common scliool at 
all, but one where her care of the rooms was 
to balance his term bill; the prizes he was to 
win; the day he was to graduate and speak 
his piece, and be applauded by the people and 
be mentioned in the morning Herald next 
day; the apprenticeship he was to serve in a | 
lawyer’s office; the cases he was some day to 
plead; the lives he was then to save; the good, 
the glory; and by-and-by President—what a 
dazzling structure it was that she built up on 
the foundation of her little span of life and 
strength! And meanwhile, as she waited for 


| do you, that he is too bright and good to live? 
Oh, my darling!” she would ery, that single 
gleam of trouble bringing back the one dark 
thought of her life, “if I only knew that you 
| had a right to the name you bear!” 
And so the days passed on, each one a fes- 
| tival, each new one bringing a new feat of lit- 
| tle Steve’s to be shown and admired and 
praised. The child thrived and prospered, 
and more and more with each day the little 
old woman seemed to become a child with him. 
They used often now to come in and see me. 
I had the children’s deserted toys for little 
Steve, that delighted him; and there were 
others which could not be taken away, such 
as the great music box, and the aquarium, 
and the fernery, over which he hung spell- 
bound; and I had certain innocent dainties 
whose whereabouts he’early learned to know; 
and when he twisted his little lips into coax- 
ing kisses on the air between, his grandmoth- 
er, proud as she was, could not resist the 
child’s insistence to be brought across the 
street to me, 
The sight of age is always a pathetic sight 
to the young and strong, especially of age f 
getting its miseries and the near grave in the 
love of others; but there was something ex- 
quisitely pathetic in the sight of this little old 
creature lugging the heavy child about, none 
the less so for her unconsciousness of it. 
Once, when she saw a shadow of the thought 
on my face, “Don’t you pity me!” she cried; 
“Iam too happy for that! Keep your pity 
for the old women that are not grandmothers!” 

“You set too much by the boy, Margaret,’ 
said the grandma, who had walked out with 
her that morning. “What if he should be 
taken from you?” 

“What if he should be taken from me?’ 
she repeated, opening her sunken eyes as if 
they had never seen the possibility before. 
“Well, then, Ishould go too! It couldn't be 
for long. But no, no; he is as stout and 
healthy as he is bright and handsome. I only 
pray not to be taken myself till he can spare 
me!’ 

Poor old Margaret! It was well for her 
that she enjoyed herself while the sun shone, 
for the darkness was coming soon enough. 

One day, just as little Steve came out of 
his bath, and, running away from her, was 
toddling about the room, his little body shin- 
ing with theywater-drops, his curls dripping 
in wet, bright rings, there was heard a man’s 
foot on the step and in the entry, a rap on the 


and stood before her. 

It was James Falconer. 

“I have come for my boy,” said he. 

Margaret, risen to fetch the child, staggered 
and fell back upen her seat, and caught little 
Steve and clutched him closely. She trem- 
Vied fiums lead to foot; but che glared at hor 
enemy like a lioness defending her whelp. 

“T suppose you do not deny that he is my 
child?” said the visitor, no longer the dark 
and handsome youth, but a worn and haggard 
man. 

“He is his mother’s child,’ said Margaret 
hoarsely; “andso mine. There was no ring 
on Bessie’s finger!” 

Falconer paused a moment and gazed at the 
boy; and the boy, full of roguish glee and 
kindliness, looked archly up at him, and kiss- 
ed the air after the pretty fashion that he had. 
“Yes, he is Bessie’s boy fast enough,” said the 
man. ‘And he is mine, too, you will have to 
understand. And I have come to get him!” 

“Go away, James Falconer!” cried Marga- 
ret, “or I will set the law on you!” 

“There is no law to set on me,” he said. 
“There is no law for me, except the law that 
gives a man his child, born in honest wed- 
lock.” 

Margaret blanched as she heard him. Her 





the time when all these things should be ac- 
complishing, she took her pleasure in her boy. | 


Perhaps Bessie’s babyhood had been as | 
lovely, her tongue as apt, her feelings as quick, | 
as little Steve’s were now; but Margaret had | 
had no time then to enjoy any of it all—now | 
she had nothing else to do. It seemed to her | 
that no cherub slumbering in beds of amaranth 
and asphodel inside the sculptured gates of | 
heaven could be so beautiful as little Steve 
was with the dew of sleep upon him as he lay 
on the old patchwork quilt. The day that 
the boy laughed heartily and intelligently she 
felt that she had assisted at a fresh creation 
of the human soul; and to her mind nothing 
more remarkable in the record of the race 
had ever occurred than the first articulate 
sound that little Steve uttered. His recogni- 
tion of herself was an ever-recurring miracle ; 
she snatched him up each time and covered 
him with kisses, as if it needed a special act of 
gratitude; the detestable old cat from whose 
back he pulled a handful of hair became a sa- 
cred being—she wondered that the cat did not 
like it: he was welcome to as many handfuls 
of her own gray hair as he would take! “Do 
not talk about this earth’s being a dark place!” 
she cried, to the old grandma of the other 
part of the house, “for it seems to me as bright 
It must be bright when all 
the children that are born meet it with such a 
gay heart. I used to pity them all. But now 
—look at him! he smiles at everybody, all 
the world are friends—it is beautiful! The 


heart rose and sank, and sent a pulse over her 
in hot waves. To clear Bessie’s name from 
stain! But at such a price! Was it, was it 
possible? She looked at the vanishing ambro- 
type that, framed in its wreath of dead roses, 
hung beneath the clock—the bright, beautiful 
face with the smile. 

“Was he ?”’ she whispered presently —‘was 
he born so? Was my Bessie a lawful wife ?” 
He nodded. ‘Do you swear to it, James 
Falconer? Will you publish it in the morning 
Herald?” She ran and brought her Bible, 
over which she had sat so many a night spell- 
ing out the big type that promised blessings 
to the widow and the fatherless. She held it 
out at arm’s length. “Kiss the book!” she 
exclaimed, “and swear it all,’’ James Falconer 
bent his head and kissed the book. “Then 
you can take the boy,” she said. “But take 
him quickly, before it breaks my heart! And 
the man went his way with his own. “O, 
Bessie, Bessie,” she cried, as the door closed 
and left her all alone, “‘you bright and careless 
girl, what an awful price have I paid for your 
good name! I have sold my little Steve, his 
hopes, his future, his life and soul, to that 
man—to that man and to evil!” 

That night the old grandma fumbled at 
Margaret’s latch to come in, according to her 
custom, fer a social gossip in the twilight— 
Margaret did not answer her. She opened 
the door and saw her lying on the bed. 

“]’ye had astroke!” was all that Margaret 
said, as the old woman bent over her—‘‘I’ve 





angels must feel just so. Oh, youdon’t think, 


had a stroke!” 





door, and the visitor had come in unbidden” 
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“God bless me! The palsy! We'll have 
the doctor here—” 

“Oh, no, it’s not that,” murmured Marga- | 
ret, ‘but just the heart is dead within me.” 

The next day the poor soul did not attempt 
to rise. She lay there, with the Morning | 





Herald, in which, at last, was printed the day | 
and date of Bessie’s marriage, nearly seven | 
years ago, spread out upon the pillow, as if in 
little Steve’s place. To them that would 
have ministered to her she seemed in a stupor 
till she lifted her eyes, as wild and suffering as 
those of a dumb creature in mortal pain. 
She did not listen to what anybody said; she 
did not speak herself; she “tasted the nourish- 
ment that was brought, and turned away— 
the tide of life was ebbing out, and she was 
letting go her hold upon the earth that had 
grown worthless to her. She lay in that half- 
dream, and whether we came in or out she | 
neither knew norcared. Once only she spoke 
—sighed rather than spoke. “That is right,” 
she said, “Punish me! punish me well for 
ever having dared to doubt my Bessie!” 

But Sunday morning, just as the great first 
flush of the dawn came into the room, and all 
the air rippled with the tumultuous music of 
the birds, Margaret sat up in bed, and looked 
at the morning star sinking back into the 
rose and glory. It cast the shadow of the 
window sash in a long dark cross upon her 
bed. She glanced at the shadow and faintly 
smiled—the brighter light would soon efface 
the shadow, soon she would lay her cross 
aside! And the cross paled, and faded, and 
was gone; and then, as a child’s voice some- 
where in the distance sweetly and sbrilly 
joined the chorus of the birds, she shivered, 
and her head fell forward and dropped upon 
her breast—and the dawn came slowly and 
softly up aud shed a silver splendor round the 
poor old head, and showed us that Margaret 
had passed into the fuller day.— Newburyport 
Herald. 
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A BIG BEAVER BELLE. 

A traveler who has been visiting the islands 
of Lake Superior, gives the following sketch of 
an Indian belle : 

In this blest little isle there is very little 
social distinction, but it was easy to distin- 
guish the belle of Big Beaverin the swarm of 
young people that picked their way over the 
sand hill that lies between the church and the 
settlement. She was so surrounded by the 
Big Beaver lads that it was some little time 
before she dawned on our sight, and then we 
had as pretty a love scene as ever is enacted 
on the stage. The eunning girl had evidently 
expressed « taste for the sweet strawber- 
ries that grew by the wayside, and a half doz- 
en of her attendants rushed to gather them at 
her bidding. This left one, the favored swain, 
at her side, and, judging from the blushes that 
mantled her cheek, there will be a wedding 
about Christmas that will prevent her from 
being the belle of Big Beaver this time next 
year. How she looked and what she wore 
does not require the pen of a Jenkins to de- 
scribe. She was built in the stoutest Milesian 
manner, and could no doubt shoulder a barrel 
of flour as easily as aman. The graceful pro- 
portions of her form were set off by a very full 
calico dress, the skirt guiltless of pannier folds, 
flounces, gussets aud gores; and a gay shawl 
folded square, enveloped but did not conceal 
her massive shoulders. The most patrician | 
lady might have envied the whiteness of her 
throat, her fresh, rosy complexion, the soft 
masses of waving brown hair, the melting blue 
of her eyes and the milk-white teeth. And 
the glance of her eye and the tones of her voice | 
were milder and sweeter than any civilized 
belle’s in half the country round. On the top 
of her broad head she wore a little bonnet, not | 
bigger than a pan-cake. It was made of faded | 
brown straw and the brim was bent out of all | 
reasonable shape, but around the funny little | 
crown (that was no crown at all) her lover | 
had strung a wreath of scarlet berries that 
contrasted well with the rich green leaves, 
and abundantly set off her rustic beauty. 





—-= 


MARKIAGE AMONG THE APACHES. 





Even those copper-colored savages, the 
Apache Indians, have a touch of delicacy and 
romance in them. From a lecture délivered 
in San Francisco by Colonel John C. Carma- 
ny, we take the following account of their 
courting customs : 

Every young girl is at liberty to refuse a 
suitor for her hand. The father, mother, and 
brother are prohibited from interfering in her 
choice. Her person is at her own disposal. 
After a brief courtship, the lover makes a for- 
mal proposal by offering so many horses. 
Horses are astandard of value among Indians. 
As the squaw does all the work, horses are ac- 
cepted as an equivalent for her labor. When 
a young warrior becomes enamored, he fastens 
his horse near the wigwam of the squaw whose 
hand he seeks, where it is left for four days. 
If she fails to feed and water the horse during 
that time the master is rejected, but if she ac- 
cepts his offer she grooms and kindly cares for 
the horse, and then ties him to the wigwam of 
her lover, as much as to say, “I am willing to 
be your slave and do your work.” At the 
marriage the sages and sachems meet togeth- 
er, and the bride is not unfrequently load- 
ed with forty or fifty pounds of silver and cop- 
per trinkets. 





—<——_ 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


Mrs. A. W. H. Howard gives the following 
incident in illustration of the slavish doctrine 
that the husband should be regarded as the 
sole head of the family. Such an event eould 
hardly occur in America to-day : 

In 1701, a clergyman of the Established 
Church of England, the first man who wrote in 
favor of William of Orange as successor to 
James II, observed that his wife, a very beau- 
tiful and accomplished woman, to whom he 
was tenderly attached, and with whom he had 
lived in delightful harmony for eleven years, 


| entious, fair-minded woman, who was willing 


did not respond when he prayed for the king. 

“Why do you not say Amen, when I pray 
for his majesty !”” he inquired. “Because,” she 
calmly replied, “I do not believe the Prince of 
Orange to be king!” ‘In that case,” returned 
the unbending Orangeman, “we must part,” 

It does not appear that the wife, a consci- 


to give the liberty she exacted, made any ef- 
fort to turn him from his purpose; she seems 
to have had as strong belief in the sincerity of 
his convictions of duty as she had in her own. 
Accordingly, the reverend gentleman went up 
to London and stayed a year, leaving several 
children and the care of the parish and parson- 
age to his wife. At the end of that time Wil- 
liam of Orange died, and as the lady could re- 
spond with a hearty “Amen” to prayers for 
Queen Anne, the husband and wife were re- 
united, Among the nineteen children of the 
beautiful, strong-minded loyalist, and the 
inflexible, scholarly revolutionist were John 
and Clmrles Wesley. These names, with their 
records, are strong and pure enough to con- 
vince the most timid of conservatives that po- 
litical differences between husband and wife 
do not inevitably diminish the number or im- 
pair the quality of children. 


PROGRESSIVE CONGREGATIONALISM. 


The rising wave of Woman’s Rights has 
fairly touched the higher ecclesiastical lev- 
el at which Congregationalists suppose them- 
selves to stand. And Chicago, strictest in its 
orthodoxy of all Congregational centers (we 
would except’ Hartford, if its stainless semi- 
nary—viz. East Windsor—were not more than 
balanced by the baleful Bushnell), is the first 
to feel the rising tide, which long ago over- 
whelmed the Universalists and Unitarians. 
The question whether women could vote in 
church was discussed there very vigorously 
three years ago, with a preponderance of con- 
viction, if not of argument, that it was a shame 
to forbid them to take part in ecclesiastical 
government. Miss E. E. Newman, of Ando- 
ver, Mass., a lady of fine culture and theologi- 
cal trainiug, has been working for some time 
as a missionary in Missouri, Wishing tou doa 
similar service in Illinois, she applied to the 
Chicago Association for license. Those who 
knew her testified to her homiletical as wellas 
literary ability. The motion that she be ad- 
mitted to examination being under discussion, 
an amendment was offered “that it is not ex- 
pedient to proceed to the examination of the 
candidate.” This was voted down by a ma- 
jority of one, thus sustaining the original mo- 
tion, which, after long discussion, was laid on 
the table till the Fall meeting, when the ques- 
tion, “Ought women to be admitted to the 
ministry” will be discussed. Itstrikes us that 
neither men nor women should be admitted to 
the ministry on the ground of their sex, but of 
their competency and gifts for the work.—In- 
dependent. 


HISTORY OF A BON MOT. 


We recently copied a clever jeu d’esprit of 
Mr. Willis, from the columns of the Wilming- 
ton (N.C.) Journal. A correspondent of that 
paper gives the history of the witticism more 
correctly as follows: 


As accuracy of statement is at all times de- 
sirable, even in so apparently unimportant a 
matter as the chronicling of a bon mot, there- 
fore permit me to correct the mistakes of the 
paragraph lately appearing in your paper, re- 
cording the very clever jeu d’esprit of Mr. 
Willis. 

The occasion was a private dinner at the 
residence of Mr. Gales, the chief guest being 
General Robert Campbell, of South Carolina, 
then a member of Congress, and afterwards | 
the United States Consul-General at Havana, 
which position he also subsequently held at 
London. He died a number of years ago. 

The lady who called forth the witty repartee 
from the poet was not Miss Seaton, who was 
not present, but an intimate friend of Mr. Wil- 
lis, who found greater attraction in her bril- 
liant conversation than in that of the lady 
whom he had led to dinner. Observing this, 
the hostess penciled a playful command that 
they should pay more attention to the guests 
to whom they had been respectively assigned ; 
to which Mr. Willis jotted down the instant re- 





ply: 

“Pray cease, my dear aunt, our actions to | 
trammel, 

Nor strain at my Nat, while you swallow your | 
Campbell.” | 


— —-=—- 


WOMEN AS STUDENTS. 


Speaking of women as students, a lady 
writer in the Boston Traveller says : 

“On an average my girls at twelve were as | 
advanced as my boys at fifteen; and who shall 
dare say, if an equal number of those girls with 
the boys had been told at that age, or custom | 
had rendered it common, that they were to 
seek professions for life and support themselves 
by their intellectual efforts, that they would 


| ever have lagged behind those boys?” The 


New Haven Journal and Courier comments on 
this, as follows : 

“It is all nonsense, this talk about women 
naturally possessing inferior mental capacity. 


| Who dees not know that the mind of man 
| grows and strengthens by use, and so would 


the mind of woman, but just at the age when 
a few boys and young men begin in earnest to 
study for a liveliiood or to make themselves 
famous, young women are taken from school 
with their education ‘finished,’ so called! Just 
give them an equal chance in colleges of their | 
own, separate trom Harvard’s proud sons, and 

banish sickening novels and odious fashions 
from the domains, teach them that they ought | 
never to marry for a support, but are self- | 
sustaining themselves, and if Harvard boys are 


not compelled to be ‘fast’ in order to win and | 


not to be left lagging behind, in the race for | 
literary honors, then my woman’s prevision is | 
as false as the assumption that women desire 
knowledge because men are learned, wish to | 
fill their places, or take ‘all the privileges of 
men.’”’ \ 


HUMOROUS. | 


A maiden speech—“‘Ask papa.” 

If a Miss is as good as a mile, how good is a 
Mrs. ? 

What does a man see in the wild, wild waves ¢ | 
—Sea-foam. 

How do you define black as your hat ’—Dark- 
ness that may be felt. 

For what port is a man bound during court- 
ship? Bound to Havre. 


An early spring—Jumping out of bed at 
five o’clock in the morning, 

“Mamma, do you know what the largest spe- 
cies of antsare? Youshake yourhead, Well, 
I'll tell. They’re elephants.” 


A Michigan husband left a note bequeathin 
his wife the rope with which he hung himself 
Not being one of the sentimental kind she uses 
it for a clothes line. 


When a young gentleman in Canada wishes 
to pay attention toa young lady, he usually, if 
it be Winter, undertakes to kill her with kind- 
ness—by taking her out and sleighing her. 


‘‘Where are the men of ’76?” shouted a patri- 
otic orator. “Dead,” responded a sad-looking 
man in the middle aisle. The orator seemed 
to be disturbed by the information. 


The editor of the Athol Transcript is affected 
by the weather. He says: The devil of this 
office has a soul. On this account we don’t 
care to compel him to steal wood. Will sever- 
al of our subscribers take the hint and pay up?” 


Scene in a horse car.—Car stops; smiling 
young lady enters: every seat full ; an old gen- 
tleman arises at the opposite end. “Oh, don’t 
rise,’”’ says the lovely girl, “I can just as well 
stand.” ‘‘I don’t care whether you sit or stand,” 
replies the gruff old man, “I’m going to get 
out.’ 


“Unless you give me aid,” said a beggar to 
a benevolent old lady, “I am afraid I shall have 
to resort to something which I greatly dislike 
todo.” The lady handed him a dollar, and 
compassionately usked, ‘‘ What is it, poor man, 
that Ihave saved youfrom?” ‘Work,” was 
the mournful answer. 


“T once called,” said Theodore Hook, ‘‘on an 
old lady who pressed me so urgently to stay 
and dine with her that, as I had no engage- 
ment, I couldnotrefuse. Onsitting down, the 
servant uncovered a dish, which contained two 
mutton-chops, and my friend said, ‘Mr. Hook, 
you see your dinner.’ ‘Thank you, ma’am, 
said I, ‘but where’s yours ?’” 


The reputation of members of the Legisla- 
ture for sobriety seems to be rather bad in Ken- 
tucky. Twoof them were rather noisily drunk 
on a railroad train the other day, and when the 
conductor remonstrated, one of them pompous- 
ly asked: ‘Do you not know, sir, that lama 
member of the Legislature?’ The conductor 
quietly replied, ““You’ve got the symptoms.” 

“That’s where the boys fit for college,” said 
the professor to Mrs. Partington, pointing toa 
school-house. “Did they?’ said the old lady, 
with animation. ‘Then if they fit for the col- 
lege before they went, they didn’t fight after- 
ward?” “Yes,” said he, smiling and favoring 
the conceit, “but the fight was with the head, 
not with the hands.”  “Butted, did they?” 
said the old lady. 


LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 


WOLFBORO, CENTER HARBOR, 


— AND THE — 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Wells, Kennebunk, 


—AND— 


OLD ORCHARD BEACHES. 


Boston to Alton Bay and North Conway 
without change of cars, 


— VIA THE — 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD, 


The Safest, the Best and Most Direct and 
Reliable Route east cf Boston. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS, 
Commencing July 7, 1873. 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON AS FOLLOWS: 


7.30 A. M. Express runs through cars to the 
White Mountains, via the Boston, Concord and 
Montreal Railroad, through the manufacturing cit- 
ies of Lawrence and Manchester, and the capital of 
New Hampehice. 

8.30 A. M. Express for Portland runs through 
the towns of Malden, Melrose, Wakefield, Reading, 
Andover, Lawrence, Haverhill, Exeter, South New 
Market, New Market, Dover, Salmon Falls, South 
and North Berwick, Wells, Kennebunk, Biddeford 
and Saco to Portland. At Dover this train connects 
with a train for Alton Bay, where the beautiful and 
fast-sailing steamer, Mount Washington, is in 
waiting for passengers to W®ifboro and Center 
Harbor. At Portland this train connects with the 
Grand Trunk and Ogdensburg roads for North Con- 
way and the White Meountains. 

12.30 P. M. Train runs through all of the above 
towns, makes connection at Dover for Alton Bay, 
Wolf boro and Center Harbor; also at Portland for 
North Conway and the White Mountains; also con- 
nects at Portland Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days with the 


International Steamship Co.'s Boats 
For Eastport, Calais, St. Andrews, Woodstock and 
Houlton, St. John, Fredericton, Annapolis, Wind- 
sor and Halifax. 
30 P. M. Train connects at Portland every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday with the Bangor 
and Machias boats. 

G6 P. M. Steamboat express runs in immediate 
connection with the Bangor and Machias boats. 
This is the only safe and agreeable route to Bangor 
and Machias, and gives passengers an opportunity 
of getting a good supper on board the boat, and a 
nice clean bed to sleep in, free from the dust and 
dirt which always tind their way into a sleeping ear. 
Passengers on their way to the mountains who de- 

sire to have a good dinner and a nice sail upon the 

waters of the beautiful Winnipesaukee, can, by tak- 
ing the 8.30 a. M. Express, go the whole length of the 

Lake and return to Wolfboro, and there take the 

Wolfboro Branch Road for North Conway, arriving 

at North Conway the same evening. 

Passengers who desire to spend a day upon Lake 














| . 
THE STANDARD, Emerson and Palmer $1.50 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. Perkins & Bent- 





Sebago can take the 8.30 A. M. train, spend the after- 
noon upon the Lake, and take the evening train on the | 
Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad and go to North 
Conway aud Upper Bartlett the same evening. 

Fares always as low as by any other line, and through | 
tickets sold. Tickets to all stations on the Grand 
Trunk, Portland and Ogdensburg, and over all the 
boat lines, for sale at the principal offices of this com- 
pany. JAS. T. FURBER, Gen, Sup't. 

July 19 at 


patios: . on ee eee eee 
LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS | 
Executed in the finest style of the art, Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, 80 Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, $3.50, | 


E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker House Boston, 
Oct. 2 ym 





Popular New Music. Books, 
For the Ooming Musical Season. 


Unexcelled as a Collection of Church Music. 


The Newest and Freshest of Sabbath School 
Song Books. 
CHEERFUL VOICES, L. O. Emerson. » 
Very beautiful School Song Book. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, Johann Strauss. 2.50 
All the best Strauss Music. 
ORGAN AT HOME. For Reed Organs. 2.500 
200 most attractive pieces. 
CLARKE’sS DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS, 
For Reed Organs, Piano and Vielin. 
EMERSON’S CHANTS and RESPONSES 
1.0 
DR. STREETER’S VOICE BUILDING. 
150 
Sold everywhere. Sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., | 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 
July 26 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England t 


sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 





M. A. SNOW, 
Woman's JouRNAL Office. 
July 27. aia 


YOUNG LADIES 


Who are ee, to pass the HARVARD EXAMI- 
NATION FOR WOMEN next year, or who think of | 
entering Boston University, or other colleges, are in- | 
vited to consider the advantages of Coaunoy HALL 
SCHOOL, which has sent young men to Harvard annu- 
ally for forty-five years, and has recently prepared | 
several young ladies for college. 8t uly 29 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THe Evrorgay PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, | 
R. MARSTON & CO., 

PROPRIETORS. 

a” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 

the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 

ty rooms in connection with their long established 

Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 

te t 4 


— to heir ’ witb clean, 
we farnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28 


JOSEPH LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE 


— AND — 


Steam Scouring Establishment. 


OFFICES: 


264 Washington Street ° ° Boston. 
1844 Washington Street . ° Highlands. 
7 Railroad Avenue ° Lynn. 

















Galen Street atertown. 
332 Broadway ° ° So. Boston. 
Sept. 3. ly 





THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 


July 5 DANSVILLE, N. Y¥. 













1 Oa Dial LC 
TY, pa en a 


For both the 


FAMILY 
and Workshop. 


Agents wanted." 

Address ' 

“DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.,. New York. 
ALL SEEKING 











\ ° 


Yer Cising*Hand Boe 


| Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 


mediums in the country, with CrrcvuLATION RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 60centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 3) & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, De. E. P. MILLER, 

Mar lb 389 West 26th Street, New York. 


$5 tc $20 per day! Agents wanted! all classes 
0 of working people, of either sex, 


young of old, make more money at work for us in 


their spare moments, or all the time,than at any | by 


thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & | 
Co., Portland, Me, 
Sept. 8. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manoufactorers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 
New and elegant designe ta query variety and styleo 


EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 


ROCKING 





Patent Reclining 
CHAIRS. 


The Best Chair yet lnvenied. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


WAREROOMS, 
27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STREETS, Boston. 
Factory East Cam’ ridge. 


AOS 
ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Over Tarmtr Years aco Lron’s Karuarmoy ror 
THE Hare was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “ KaTHro,” sig- 
nifying to cleanse, purify, rejuvenate, or restore. To 
favor it has received, and the Degutestty it has obtained, 
is unprecedented and incredible. It increases the 
Growrs and Bearry of the Ham. It isa delightful 
dressing. It eradicates Dandruff. It prevents the 
Hair from turning gray. It keeps the head cool, and 
gives the hair a rich, soft, glossy ap; nee. Itis the 
SaME in QvantiTy and QUALITY as it was over a QrvaR- 
Ter of a Cextcry AGO, and issold by all Druggists and 
Country Stores atomly Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


Woman's Glory is Her Hair, 
LYON’S 


ATHAIRON 


Buy the Best. 


ear If you want the LATEST [MPRC (EMERY 
in CLorugs Wrincers, buy the Improve 


UNIVERSAL. 





6m 

















It has Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 

New Attachment to Tubs, adapting {teelf re 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothe 
from falling back {nto the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear la par 
ing large articles. 


IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publia 
The Improved Usiversac is recommended as sups 
rior to all others by the Amerian Agriculturist, Watek 
manand Regector, Congregationalist and the religie 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL is warreutedthe bessA 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston, 


Ee Wriagers of all kinds repaired. 
Oct 19 yy 


~ Woman's Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


| Nes. 128 and 129 Secend Avenue, cermer 


Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 


| seven thousand patients annually. 


For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 


| retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Secend Avenue, New Veork City 
ly Jan. 3 


1873 BOSTON ALMANAC 1873 


—-aND— 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Containing all the usual information, such as Events 
of the year, Calendar aud Memoranda } ages, beclipses, 
&c., also National, State, and County Officers, City 
Government, Sessions of Courts, and a full and cor- 


| rect 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF vu Ee crry, 

&e. Also a MAP OF BOSTON AND VICINITY, 

and a DIRECTORY UF THE BURNT DISTRICT. 
Price, Cloth, 75 cents; Full Gilt, $1.00. Published 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 886 Washington 
Street, and for sale by Booksellers and Periodical 
dealers generally. 
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SHALL WOMEN BE DENTISTS! 


At a meeting of the “Dental Society of the 
First Judicial District of the State of New 
York,’’ held in New York city in April, 1875, 
a motion was introduced, relating to women 
dentists; rebuking those schools which have 
refused instruction to women, because they 
were women; and deviaring that the better 
part of the dental! profession desire the thor- 
ough qualification of every practitioner of 
dentistry without regard to sex. 

This resolution, introduced and defended 
by the Drs. Latimer of New York, was opposed 
by Dean Frank Abbot, and others, and a mo- 
tion of indefinite postponement was carried. 
The objectors urge that anatomy and physi- 
ology cannot be taught to mixed classes, with- 
out subjecting the lecturer and lady students 
to great mortification, from the immodest be- 
havior of the gentlemen (?) students. They 
claim, however, to favor the education of wo- 
men, and to have no desire to prevent their 
practicing dentistry, and suggest the addition 
of a dental branch to the already established 
medical schools for women. 

There are, comparatively, so few women 
studying the science of dentistry, that the es- 
tablishment of separate schools for them 
would seem, perbaps,somewhat premature. 
“To favor a thing,” generaily means to help 
or, at least, not to hinder it. If Dean Abbot 
anc others really favor the education of wo- 
men, let them coerce their male papils into 
good behavior, and admit the few lady appli- 
cants who now go away sorrowfully. 

Possibly, to these young male dental aspir- 
ants, the lesson of self-restraint, under cir- 
cumstances so very dificult, might be as val- 
uable a one as any they could learn from the 
professor’s text-book. The more so, we ven- 
ture to suggest, considering that the dental 
profession depends largely upon the patronage 
of women. The man who, in his student life, 
feels free to insult a woman, gives fair room to 
doubt his right to be considered trustworthy 
in his subsequent professional career. 

More than twenty years ago, Elizabeth 
Blackwell studied medicine in a college at 
Geneva, N. Y., and, ia answer to my inquiry, 
assured me that never, during her several 
years of study, was she annoyed by word or 
deed, in a college where all the students and 
professors were gentiemen. 

Professor Agassiz of Boston, lectures to 
mixed classes on all branches of scientific re- 
search, without painful results to the feelings 
of any one. When women nurses were need- 
ed for hospital service, in our late war, noth- 
ing was heard of the immodesty of the sexes 
meeting together in such unusual relations. 
The professors were not embarrassed in teach- 
ing women at the bedside of wounded men, 
and the roughest man, nursed by a woman, 
was, for the time, a gentleman. 

In New York we understand an emipent 
surgeon in his lectures to classes of men and 
women, compels an adherence to the rules of 
good breeding on pain of dismissal, and the 
class remains undiminished in numbers. Two 
old adages occur to us in this connection. 
*‘What man has done man may do;” further- 
more, ‘‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
We have heard it said, 


“When she will, she will, 
And when she wont, she wont, 
And there’s an end on’t.” 


Change the pronoun, put he in the place of 
she, and we shall have the man argument 
against co-education—‘‘only that and nothing 
more.” Cc. C. H. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TOUR OF EUROPE. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—Perhaps a 
word a to the “Educational Tour,” conduct- 
ed by Messrs. Cook, Son & Jenkins, may in- 
terest your readers. 

About one hundred ana fifty of us, mostly 
ladies, sailed in the elegant steamer Victoria, 
June 21st, for the tour through Europe. As 
the charge per head was but $400 (gold,) for 
every expense of the entire trip, we expected 
a deprivation of some luxuries at least. But, 
thus far, no expense has been spared, no com- 
fort nor delicacy withheld. Indeed, this gen- 
erous and enterprising firm gave us one treat, 
costing them one hundred and fifty pounds, 
which was not included in their original en- 
gagement. 

Our reception along the route through Ire- 
iand, Scotland and England, has been one 
hearty ovation. I enclose notices from some 
of the daily papers, of the generous hospital- 
ity accorded. Alas! I fear that we Ameri- 
cans should not have incurred the expense 
and trouble of greeting thus heartily a simi- 
lar party from England. 

A large majority of the tourists are teach- 
ers of but partial culture. Lacking the in- 
spiration of any grand purpose in life, they 
are as muchgiven to gossip and dress as men 
usually are. Only two of us represent the 
advanced view of Woman’s duties. 

At the great supper given us in Derby, 
where we were entertained by the Mayor, al- 
dermen, clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land, and other distinguished persons, I felt 
determined that some word should be spoken 
for the women by a woman. 

I therefore assured the Rev. Mr. Ellison, an 
English clergyman, who was my companion 
at table, that my friend Mrs. Nelson, a teach- 
er of the freedmen in Texas, could respond to 








any toast or call, with as much ability as any 
man present. He was struck with surprise, 
but finally rose and gave word to the chair. 
I then told Mrs. Nelson she would be called 
upon, which was the first intimation she had 
of my design. But she met the proposition 
cheerfully, and without a moment’s prepara- 
tion made “the best speech of the evening.” 

A general frown of the weak minded ladies 
first greeted this move of the strong minded, 
but glad and proud surprise chased the frown 
away when the cheering and congratulations 
of the gentlemen assured them that ‘Mrs. 
Nelson had done honor to her sex.” 

This same “brave !ady’”’ (young and sweet 
asa rose, gentlemen) also read an original 
poem claiming rights fur women, to the large 
audience opposed to her, knowing that but 
one other lady feit with her. 
so courageous, 

We are visiting all the objects of interest in 
each place on our route. At Abbotsford I 
was mournfully surprised to find a painting of 


Mex are rarely | 


Egypt, they are not allowed to vote. They 
are mentally as capable as the average of men, 
fully as honest, and the laws have reference 
to them and their property and business, yet 
up go hands in holy horror when the ballot is 
asked for. But, women don’t want to vote, is 
“the old familiar song,” continually harped 
by some. This is a mistake. Many want to 
vote who will not own it, as the movement is 
not yet very popular and fashionable. But 
there is a large army of intelligent, thinking 
mothers and daughters who do demand a voice 
in making and unmaking laws which serious- 
ly affect their persons and property, nor are 
they sour old maids, nor ambitious wives who 
aspire to the trousers.—Southbridge, (Mass.,) 
Journal. 


ALUMNI RECORD OF WESLEYAN. 


, Wehave received a copy of the Alumni Ree- 








| ord of the Wesleyan University. ‘This record 
| was originally compiled in 1869, by Orange | 
| Judd, of the American Agriculturist, and aur- | 


the head of Mary Queen of Scots, taken im- | ing the present year has been thoroughly re- 


mediately after execution. Instead of being 
old and ugly, as some historians represent, it 


| was beautiful. The short, symmetrical nose, 





the ful! lips, the large eyes, the abundant dark 
hair and the very sweet expression over all, 
proved the real Mary to be true to our ideal. 
Sir Walter Scott took unwearied pains to ob- 
tain this painting as the only authentic one 
tobe had. Among other reiics are the mag- 
nificent chairs sent him by the Pope, the 
gun and dagger of Rob Roy, Napoleon’s port- 
folio, and many relics of antiquity. 

But I need not speak of all the charming 
things we see, for many of your readers have 
viewed the same, and the rest have read of 
them. j 

Some of us will remain to attend the Wo- 
man Suffrage Convention to be held in Paris 
during September, of which you shall hear 
further. SHAWANEBEKE. 

London, July 20. 


A WOWAN PHYSICIAN IN ELLSWORTH. 


Eprrors or THE WomAN’s JouRNAL: Mrs. 
Abbie Mary Fulton, who graduated last 
March from the New Eogland Woman's 
Medical College in Boston, opened an office 
for the practice of medicine in this city last 
April, aud is meeting with splendid success. 
She is making scores of ‘¢onverts to the belief 
that the Age demands female physicians, and 
by the high moral stand that she takes, is 
doing much towards educating our sex in the 
right direction. 

Though a firm believer in the Homeopathic 
treatment of disease, and consequently not 
sympathizing with Dr. Fulton in her method 


of practice, we bid her welcome, believing that | allow me to call the attention of such of your 
the truth will prevail, and that with the pro- | readera as heSitate to forfeit their self-respect 
gress of the Age the mantle of Hahnemann | bY taking upon themselves the unjust obliga- 
will surely fall on all who earnestly seek the | tions imposed by the generally used marriage 


light. A. F. Greevy. 
Ellsworth, Maine, July 27. 
a 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S HOSPITAL. 


Eprrors WomMAN's JoOURNAL:—In the ab- 
sence of so many of the officers of the Wo- 
men’s Hospital I take the liberty of enclosing 
the following circular for publication in the 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL. 

Did you notice a very interesting letter in 
last Thursday’s daily Advertiser from a pa- 
tient at the Hospital? If it would please you 
to reprint that, I think it might prove a help 
to one of the noblest facts of Woman’s work 
for Woman. 

Have your readers ever visited the New 
England Iospital for Women and Children? 
Seeing is believing. If you have not seen, I 
wish you might find a leisure hour (from 2. 
to5 p.m.) and be refreshed by this satisfac- 
tory beginning. Ae @, Be Pe 

Boston, July 29. 

CIRCULAR. 

The managers of the New England Hospi- 
tal for Women and Children, having incurred 
4 large debt by the erection of their new Hos- 
pital buildings on Codman Avenue, Boston 
Highlands, and their subcription list having 
been greatly reduced by the fire of last No- 
vember, feel it necessary to make unusual ex- 
ertions to raise money. It has therefore been 
decided to have a sale the first of next Decem- 
ber at No. 13 Arlington Street. Subscrip- 
tions of money, and donations of fancy or 
useful articles, home-made preserves and pick- 
les, and home-made cake are solicited, and 
may be sent to Mrs. Thomas F. Richardson, 
13 Arlington St., Boston. 

Dr. ZAKRZEWSKA, 

Dr. Lucy SEWAEL, 

Hon. J. P. PUTNAM, 

Mns. MAry G. BoARDMAN, 

Mrs. ALEXANDER PORTER, 

Mrs. T. F, RicHARpDsoN, 

Mrs. Artnur CHENEY, 

Mr. R. C. HUMPHREYs, 

Mrs. M.C. E. BARNARD, 

Mrs. 8. E. CAREY, 

Mrs. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 

Executive Vommittee. 

SHALL THEY? 

Shall women vote, that is the question. And 
the answer is that it is only a matter of time. 
It is only necessary to wait till the mould of 
antiquated prejudice gets out of the eyes of a 
few well-meaning persons. Every argument 
for putting the ballot in the hands of negroes 
or foreigners, is as good.in this issue. Wo- 
men have property, carry on business, pay 
taxes, and even hold offices; yet for some rea- 
son, mysterious and dark as the plague in 





higher education. 


| vised and carefully corrected up to date. It 
| contains complete information of various kinds 
relative to a large body of educated men, and | 
is valuable, not only to the friends of Wesleyan | 
University, but to the genealogist, the statisti- 
cian and all those interested in the cause of 





SOWING WILD OATS. 
In all the range of accepted English maxims, 
there is none, take it all in all, more thorough- 
ly abominable than this one as to the “sowing 
of wild oats.” Look at it on what side you 
will, and I defy you to make anything but a 
devil’s maxim of it. What aman, behe young 
or old, or middle-aged, sows, that and nothing 
else shall he reap. The only thing to do with 
“wild oats” is to put them carefully into the 
hottest part of the fire, and burns them to dust, 
every seed of them. If you sow them, no mat- 
ter on what ground, up they will come, with 
long, tough roots (like couch grass), and lux- 
uriant stalks and leaves, as sure as there is a 
sun in heaven—a crop which it turns one’s 
heart cold to think of. The devil, too, whose 
special crop they are, will cee that they thrive, 
and you, and nobody else, will have to reap 
them; and no common reaping will get them 
out of the soil, which must be dug down deep 
again and again. Well for you, if with all 
your care, you can make the ground sweet 
again by your dying day !—Thomas IZugies. 


A REFORMED MARRIAGE SERVICE. 








Epitrors Womay’s Jouryat:—Will you 


ritual, or té&*compromise their honesty by utter- 
ing the word ‘‘obey”, without any intention of 
conforming to its spirit--to the beautiful simplic- 
ity of the service in use among the Society of 
Friends? It seems to me admirable in its con- 
ciseness and completeness, and is as follows : 

“In the presence of God and of these witness- 
es, I take thee to be my husband; promising, 
with divine assistance, to be to thee a faithful 
and loving wife, till death shall part us.” 

Precisely the same form is used by the man, 
with, of course, the necessary transposition of 
the words “wife” and “hnsband.” Then, with 
the reading of the certficate (although this may 
be omitted), aud the signing thereof by a few 
witnesses, the ceremony is completed. One 
cannot imagine, unless one has seen it, the real 
beauty of the thing; the prettiest weddings I 
have ever attended have been consummated 
“after the order of the society.” 

Could anything be better? And cannot it 
be more generally used by women whose con- 
science will not allow them to assent to the 
more widely knpwn ritual ? M. S. B. 





WOMEN INSULTED BY A POLICEMAN. 





Epirors Woman’s JournaL :—May Ibe 
permitted through your colamns to ask the au- 
thorities and the public,in general, whether 
any man has a right to enter the public bath- 
ing houses for women and girls ? 

The reason why Iaskisthis: I, a citizen of 
Boston, was visiting the bathing house on Do- 
ver Street Bridge, 2 week ago last Monday. I 
was not bathing, neither did I goto bathe. I 
only went, accompanied by my little daughter 
and two young lady friends, to see how those 
public baths were conducted; when, much to 
my horror and surprise, a very large, rough- 
looking man entered the bathing house, while 
about fifty young women and twice as many 
children, of ages from 7 years to 14, were bath- 
ing and enjoying the water. And, on the plat- 
form, about six respectable young shop wom- 
en were standing, using their towels. These 
young women were obliged to jump into the 
water again to conceal themselves from the 
eyes of this rough looking man. 

The girls ordered him away. He heeded 
them not, but still stood looking on and laugh. 
ing. At last I stepped forward and asked 
what he wanted, and if he considered it at all 
modest on his part to stand looking upon so 
many undressed forms? He very rudely told 
me to mind my own business, and that if I did 


me there till I was choked. He said that he 
had a right to be there, and wouldstay aslong 
as he liked, and that if the girls had good forms 
they need not be ashamed of his looking at 
them; that he had seen many better looking 
women, &c. 

I found it was but little use to talk to such a 
rough, uncultivated German, as he appeared 
to be. He remarked, with an oath, that it was 
nothing but a set of stuck-up Yankees like me 
that interfered with him in his business, and 
that he was the officer placed there for the pur- 
pose of going into the bathing-house, as he did. 

Now I wish to know if this man has such a 
right? Whatis the woman in charge at the 
bathing house on Dover Street Bridge there for, 
if it is not her place to look after these,things ! 
I say it is a scandalous shame that such aman 
should be employed, where so many respectable 
young girls go to enjoy their Summer baths. 

Trusting this may not happen again, and 





| Certainly America 


WOMAN IN AMERICA. 


Scripyer’s Monty for July contains a 
chapter of very little value, entitled, “What 
has America done for Woman?” written by 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, who quotes Thack- 
eray as saying of American Women, that 
they are “handsome, discontented creatures” 
and who desires to “save those women from 
themselves, who, having no definite business 
in life, go off into queer and unfit occu- 
pations; and particularly would save them 
from that dreadful abyss where struggle tie 
unhappy women who are trying to be men.” 
In conclusion, unhappy Mrs. Sherwood cries 
out in despair, “Can we eradicate that oflensive 
weed, known as ‘“Woman’s Riglits,” in this 
garden where women have no wrongs except 
those common to our common humaniiy ?” 

, 


has not done much for 


| Woman if this article is fairly indicative of 


that this may reach the eyes of the proper au- | 


thorities, and that proper persons, both man 


. . . | 
and woman, be placed in care of the bathing 


houses, [remain, Truly Yours, 
Boston, July 31. Mrs, C. W. Marten. 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 


The Missouri Republican charges the Re- 
publican party with ‘‘Breach of Promise’’ to- 
wards the women of America. Whether with 
good ground, or otherwise, time willshow. It 
says: 

He is said to be a poor stick of a man who 
can’t “make a fool of a womau;” but still we 
confess our amazement at the readiness with 
which the Woman’s Rights women permitted 
themselves to be deceived by the gay scamps 
of the Repubtican party. These scamps took 
the trouble to promise “respectful considera- 
tion’’ to the Woman’s Rights question, in their 
Philadelphia platform of last year; and the 
confiding females who have the special custody 
of that question at once threw themselves into 
the arms of the tempters. The platform 
promise was a “good enough Morgan till after 
the election,” and that was all; it was intend- 
ed to deceive the suffragists, anc it did it. 
What the promised “respectful consideration” 
meant, is shown by the treatment which the 
claims of the women have just received from 
the Legislatures of New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts. A bill was introduced into the 
New Hampshire house to permit women to 
vote at elections for school officers. This was 
a very mild beginning, but the Republicans of 
the Granite State were not prepared for it. 
Mrs. Livermore, Miss Mary F. Eastman and 
other advocates of the cause appeared before 
the special committee that had charge of the 
bill, and made their best arguments in favor of 
it, and the committee was so impressed with 
these arguments that it reported unanimously 
in favor of the passage of the bill; but the 
house defeated it by a vote of 89 for, to 228 
against—more than one-half the supporters of 
the bill being Democrats and two-thirds of its 
opponents being Republicans. A similar 
measure in the Massachusetts Legislature met 
a similar fate a few daysago. The female suf- 
fragists will, therefore, have to withdraw from 
the embraves of the Republican party and, 
paddle their own canoe, or seek a new alliance. 


Woman Suffragists, being honest and ear- 
nest themselves, have accepted the Republi- 
can pledge as genuine. If it be broken, suf- 
fragists are not to blame for Republican re- 
pudiation. The stigma will rest upon the 
party, and will help to destroy it, but suf- 
frage will triumph upon its ruins. Republi- 
canism ison trial; we await the result with 
equanimity. 





MILLINERS AND FRENCH POLITICS 


Dear Jounnat :—I send you from the Cour- 
ier des Etats Unis a brief communication from 
the pen of Edmund About. I am unable to 
distinguish whether it is intended as a satire on 


women or not, or whether it is merely a politi- | 
cal squib from one whose ideas of women are | 


wholly French. I know “dressmakers and mil 

liners” who are capable of disscussing wisely 

grave questions of state. P. A. Hl. 
TO THE PALAIS ELYSEE. 


The courtiers of the new régime demand that 
the President should transport his household 
gods to the Palais Elysée. They cried out at 
the top of their voices when M. Thiers took 
the liberty of sleeping, citizen-like, one night 
in the public building, the most elegant of the 
Faubourg Saint Honore. One single vote has 
reversed their constitutional sentiments, more 
pliant than a rabbit’s skin, and these chiefs of 
the political novelty justify their conversion by 
arguments borrowed from dressmakers and 
milliners. 

Evidently, the receptiors of the actual Presi- 
dent are going to attract the beauties and fash- 
ionables of all the governments with which 
France is allied. Now the weather is rainy, the 
railroad cars are not the most propitious medi- 
um of locomotion for ball-dresses ; and the hun- 
dred-year-old coaches of Versailles leave some- 
thing to be desired. Then it is of great conse- 
quence to the republic—understand me, to the 
republic, resolutely conservative of all monarch- 
ical ambitions—that they should be able to 
conspire officially without tumbling the fine 
dresses and soiling the satin slippers. 

Ah, gentlemen of the toilette! it would be 
more logical and more loyal to tell plainly what 
you hope. You have read in medical books 
that a regiment, sound in health, fell sick with 
cholera from occupying the barracks inhabited, 
long before, by a garrison that had cholera; 
and you imagine that the wainscotings of the 
Elysée-Napoleon may yet keep among their 
planks the miasma of the “‘coup d’ etat” 








Boston spent $4,000 for free soup for the 
poor, last year, and $41,000 for “refreshments” 
for the city government. If women voted in 
Boston, they would like to expend this money 
in cleaning the streets and suppressing intem- 








not, he would put me into the water and hold 


perance. 


| 





her mental capacity. H. 3. B. 
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SPECIAL NOTICKS, 
New Eagland Woman's Ciub. 
The Report of the Annual Meeting, printed in pam- 
phiet form, is now ready for distribution to members 
at the Club Rooms, 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, OMce Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 ?. M, 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE. 





That Favorite ‘Home Remedy, | 
PAIN-KILLER, 


Has been before the public over THInTY YEARS, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the Parn-KiLLer; but, while some extolfit 
as a liniment, they know but little of its power of 
easing pain when taken internally; while others use 
it internally with great success, but are equally ignor- 
ant of its healing virtues when applied externally. 
We, therefore, wish to say to all, that it is equally 
successful, whether used interna!ly or externally. It 
is sufficient evidence of its virtues as a standard med- 
icine to know that it is now used in all parts of the 
world, and that its sale is constantly increasing. No 
curative agent has had such a wide-spread sale, or 
given such uniform satisfaction. 

DAvis’ PatNn-KILLER is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, prepared from the best and purest materials, 
and with acare that insures the most perfect uniform- 
ity in the medicine; and while it is a most effective 
remedy for pain, it is a perfectly safe medicine, even 
in the most unskilful hands. 

It is eminently a FaMILy MEDICINE; and by being 
kept ready for immediate resort, will save many an 
hour of suffering, and many a dollar in time and doc- 
tor’s bills. 

After over thirty years’ trial, it is still receiving the 
most unqualified testimonials to its virtues from per- 
sons Of the highest character and responsibility. Em- 
inent physicians commend it as a most effectual pre- 
paration for the extinction of pain, It is not only the 
best remedy ever known for Bruises, Cuts, Burns, &c., 
but for Dysentery, or Cholera, or any sort of bowel 
complaint, it is a remedy unsurpassed for efficiency, 
and rapidity of action. In the great cities of India, 
and other hot climates, it has become the standard 
medicine for all such complaints, as well as for Dys- 
pepsia, Liver Complaints, and all other kindred dis- 
orders. For Coughs and Colds, Canker, Asthma, and 
Rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved by the most 
abundant and convincing testimony to be an invalu- 
able medicine. 

We would caution the public against all imitations 
of our preparation, either in name or style of putting 
up. 













Peoples’ Magazine, 


Conducted by Epwarp E, 
HALE. 
J$4 per year; 35c per No. 


AUGUST NUMBER 
CONTAINS: ° 


Old and New (by Mr. Hale—about the London Uni- 
versity). 

My Time (Mr. Burnand’s Novel; this part about Holy 
Shade School, and other things) chap. XVI—XX. 

Skil Labor and Distaste of American Boys for 
i. aoe a working-man’s standpoint. By 
a. . Pe 

Low Tides (all about catching enteromorphs ‘and 
sich’”’ in salt water puddles). 

A Hopeless Attachment (very nice story), by Theodore 
M. Osborne. 

Republics in the Old World. By Nathan Appleton. 

On Duty (story of War and Suffering and Love). By 
Lucretia P. Hale. 

An August Sunrise (a fine poem). By T.G. A. 

Country Sights and Sounds (very pleasant Summer 
sketch). By M. H. Hinckley. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton (excellent biography of this 
popular art-writer) by Rev. H. N. Powers. 

Scrope (Mr. Perkins’s novel; this part with a careful 
account of a spiritist Seeance, and of Mr. Anke- 
pas! > + eee ectro-Christianity.) Chapters XVI 








Examiner (with Introduction arguing forcibly for re- 
peal of law against Free Newspaper Exchanges), 
and lively Book Notices. 

Record of Progress = capital paper on Ventilation 
and another on Indian affairs.) 

Fine Arts (including spirited sketch of the progress 
of Piano-fortism, “from Bach to Rubinstein.” 
Musical Review, with intelligent account of best new 

music, 





Anu uncommonly widesawake, pleasant 
and easily read number. 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, 
1 43 Washington St., Boston. Aug 2 








YOUNG LADIES who are in- 


tending to pass the 





Harvard Examinations for Women 


Next year, or who are thinking of entering Boston 
University or other colleges, are invited to consider 
the advantages of Chauncy Hall School, which has 
sent young men to Harvard annually for forty-five 
years, and has recently prepared several young ladies 
for college. Catalogues can be obtained at Elliot’s 
picture store, and at the office of the WomAN’s JCUR- 
NAL, or by addressing the principals, who can be 
consulted on Saturdays, from 9 to 12 o'clock, at O3- 
good’s book store, Tremont Street. 
tSeptld Cusuinas & LADD. 
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